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NEWS OF 


HE situation in India grows increasingly critical, and the im- 

pression increases that forces are in motion which no one can 
arrest. The debates in the two Houses of Parliament last week were 
calculated to do more harm than good. There was never much possi- 
bility of their doing good, and some of the speeches, notably Mr. 
Churchill’s, could not fail to exacerbate either Hindu or Moslem 
opinion—in this case Hindu opinion—in India, though the effect of 
that was in some degree mitigated by the support given to the 
Government’s policy by many Conservative back-benchers. The 
desire widely voiced on both sides that when Great Britain withdrew 
from India she should leave the country peaceful and orderly will be 
universally shared, but the prospects of its realisation are remote. 
Mr. Jinnah remains irreconcilable on the subject of Pakistan, though 
he would be perfectly satisfied with the British Cabinet Mission’s 
proposal for the grouping of provinces in North-West and North- 
East India, each with a total Moslem majority. The Congress con- 
tention that each province within each group may vote separately, 
instead of the whole group voting as a bloc, may yet be referred for 
decision to the Federal Court, though it seems doubtful whether 
the Court would regard the question as justiciable. But events, in 
fact, are getting beyond that. Mr. Nehru’s resolution in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly in favour of the proclamation of an independent 
sovereign republic of India is a gratuitous and provocative act falling 
entirely outside the province of the Constituent Assembly at this 
stage. Though opposed in words of wise statesmanship by the 
veteran Liberal, Dr. Jayakar, and with equal force by Dr. Ambedkar 
for the Scheduled Castes, there is little doubt that it will be passed 
by a large majority. If so the participation of the Moslems in the 
work of the Assembly, without which the policy of the British 
Government will be shattered, is virtually past hoping for. The plain 
fact that at any moment communal disorders rising rapidly to the 
magnitude of civil war may break out must be recognised. The 
question of the use of British troops in India will then become acute, 
for the Government has declared it cannot tolerate the domination of 
India by a single community. The Government, no doubt, is still 
right to hope that the Moslems will enter the Assembly. But it may 
have soon to conclude definitely that they will not. 


THE WEEK 


French Impasse 

The steady reappearance in the Fourth Republic of all the familiar 
features of the Third is none the less depressing for being inevitable. 
The game of Cabinet-making has gone through all the usual stages. 
The obvious leaders—Communists and M.R.P.—have turned each 
other down; M. Blum has made the familiar bid of the respected 
elder sta:esman to form a Government of national union ; and now a 
minority Government of Socialists is being tried, with the approval 
of the Assembly expressed in a vote of §80 to 16 in its favour. Since 
whatever Government is formed now can only hold office until Janu- 
ary, when the President of the Republic is to be elected, its exact com- 
position might be held to be a matter of indifference. But, in fact, the 
balance of parties in the National Assembly is such that, with Com- 
munists, M.R.P. and Socialists each holding less than one-third of the 
total seats, shuffling and temporary expedients might well go on for 
its whole five years of life, and that France cannot afford. It might be 
possible to let the deputies go on playing politics if the economic life 
of France could be trusted to look after itself. But it cannot. M. 
Robert Schuman’s recent proposals for immediate retrenchment and 
currency stabilisation and M. Monnet’s longer-term plan for the 
direction of a vastly increased share of total resources to capital con- 
struction are both bound to meet with opposition that only a strong 
Government could overcome. Where is such a Government to be 
found? M. Blum’s decision that the Socialist Party should accept 
responsibility for five weeks is courageous. But if the Socialist Party 
had the supreme courage to ally itself firmly either with the Com- 
munists On its left or the M.R.P. on its right—in short, to die with 
a bang instead of a whimper-——it might provide an effective though 
revolutionary solution to France’s problem. It would mean splitting 
the Assembly as it has never teen split before, but desperate situa- 
tions require desperate remedies, and if the parties do not provide them 
General de Gaulle may yet produce the mest drastic medicins ot all. 


Argentine Ambitions 

A fortnight after the announcement that Argentina was preparing 
to receive 4,000,000 immigrants from Europe comes the news that 
she has undertaken to invest 700,000,000 Argeitine pesos in Chile. 
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The latter sum (which equals about £40,000,000) may not appear 
particularly startling, but the significance of the transaction is pro- 
found. Argentina has hitherto been one of the great borrowers of 
the world, but the war has changed all that. She has emerged with 
a vastly increased national income, an ability to lend money abroad 
(for example, the Argentine war-time balance in this country has been 
funded at a low tate of interest), an ambitious demagogue as Presi- 
dent, and an old itch to score points off the United States. The 
results are apparent everywhere. The attempt to shake off the British 
financial interest on the Argentine has been determined and not 
over-scrupulous. Relations with the United States have not been 
particularly polite recently. There are indications that Mr. Sprouille 
Bradcu, who was formerly Ambassador in Buenos Aires and is now 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin American Affairs in Washing- 
ton, has recently had his hand strengthened. His anti-Argentine 
opinions are usually only too willingly accepted as a red rag to a bull. 
It is particularly noticeable that the latest trade trezty with Chile, 
while it is accompanied by a proposal for a customs union which 
excludes goods in which both countries compete, runs directly 
counter to the United States’ doctrine of freer trade, by providing 
that mutual concessions granted between Argentina and Chile shall 
not be extended on most-favoured-nation terms to other countries. 
Cleaily President Perén intends to go right ahead with the throttle 
wide open. Possibly he realises that Argentine domination of South 
sssacalea would carry with it certain obligations and certain dangers, 
but it would help to give reassurance to the rest of the world if 
he showed it more plainly. 


Canada and World Trade 


One by one the lessons of post-war economics are being learned. 
It has become clear that to achieve full employment in the sense of 
providing a job for everybody is oniy to take the first step to domestic 
recovery. The next is to ensure that each worker is performing the 
most urgent and essential tasks. In exactly the same way, as was 
demonstrated in a speech by Sir Stafford Cripps to the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain on Monday, it is now being 
realised that to be assured of an enormous demand for our exports 
is only the first step to international recovery. The next step is to 
decide which demands should be met first. The choice is difficult. 
Morally the first claim to the goods we produce belongs to those 
countries—many of them poor countries—which continued to send us 
goods without immediate payment during the war and thus built up 
large balances in London. But exports to these countries do not 
necessarily produce imports. They may merely wipe out an old debt. 
On the other hand, exports to the United States and Canada produce 
badly-needed dollars but serve to meet needs which are far less 
urgent than those, say, of India or West Africa. Stated in this crude 
form the dilemma is obvious enough. The only way to resolve it 
was stated by Sir Stafford Cripps in his speech on Monday. ‘There 
must be a vast expansion of world trade in which everybody would 
share, and in the achievement of which Canada is faced with an 
even more difficult choice than this country. An enormous proportion 
of Canada’s imports come from the United States. If they came 
from this country or from other parts of the world the total suppty 
of “ hard ” currencies would be increased, particularly at the moment, 
when the Americans are particularly able and willing to absorb their 
own produce. Nevertheless, Canada’s contribution to the world 
economic problem is limited, and she has already responded mag- 
nificently by rescuing the United Kingdom with a willing loan. 
Bur ultimately most depends on the willingness of the United States 
to import from the rest of the world. Only by that means can the 
essential lubricant—dollars—find its way into the machine. 


Mr. Barnes and Transport 


The unanswered questions about the future organisation of British 
transport are so big and so numerous that no Commons’ debate could 
answer them. But it might perhaps have disclosed a willingness to 
discover what they are. This week’s debate did nothing of the kind. 
All that Mr. Barnes questioned in his opening speech was the motives 
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of those who wished to discover the truth. His assumption seemed 
to be that if confusion of purpose was good enough for him it ought to 
be good enough for everybody elsc, and that questicns exist only 
to be begged. His disclosure that 45 per cent. of the world’s trans. 
port is State-owned was quite irrelevant, since the real issue is one 
of efficiency. Similarly, the fact that the Labour Party, the T.U.C. 
and the Co-operative Congress are convinced that transport services 
should come under national ownership proves nothing. Nor, for that 
matter, does the fact that the Conservative Party, the railway com. 
panies and most railway shareholders are convinced that they should 
not. The question is not solved by the citation of preconceived 
opinions. Again, the fact that the jungle of freight rates needs to be 
cleared is well known, as is the fact that it tends to grow up again, 
It would be much more interesting to know what Mr. Barnes pro- 
poses to do about it. The decision to organise the transport executives 
on a functional rather than a regional basis ignores a discussion of 
the relative merits of these two methods which has been going on 
in railway circles for years and has tended to the opposite conclusion. 
There is no limit to what Mr. Barnes does not know. Possibly his 
statement that constructive criticism in committee will be welcome 
means that he is willing to learn. If that is so it is a pity that he 
did not learn first and preduce his Bill afterwards. As it is the process 
of education will be much more painful and it is the consumers of 
transport who will be hurt. And since the consumers of transport are 
the whole community that is a serious matter, both for the national 
economy and, probably, for the Labour Party’s prospects at the next 
election as well. 


U.N.O. and Spain 


As a set-off to many wise and salutary decisions the United 
Nations Assembly has acted with great foolishness regarding Spain 
By striking a purely ideological noze it has gravely compromised 
its cla'm to a judicial impartiality. Everyone knows that the Spanish 
reg:me is not a scrap moce totalitarian than the Russian or Yugo- 
Slav or others that could be named. Yet because it happens to lean 
in one direction while totalitarianism in Eastern Europe leans in 
another U.N.O. has cast a hostile vote against it, thereby assuming 
itself a political label which it ought at all costs to eschew. The 
folly of voting for a severance of economic relations with Spain 
has fortunately been rejected, but the purposeless and ineffective 
folly of recommending the withdrawal of Ambassadors from Madrid 
by all U.N.O. members, and of excluding Spain from various inter- 
national bodies with which her association is for practical reasons 
obvicusly necessary, has been committed—the British delegate in- 
explicably supporting. Since the United Nations’ Charter expressly 
debars U.N.O. from intervening in matters which are essentialty 
within the domestic jur:sdiction of any State, the palpable fiction 
that Spain is today a danger to international peace has to be main- 
tained. There is nothing to hurt Spain in all this, but a great deal 
to hurt U.N.O. 


The Food Margin 

Several days of acute anxiety, during which newspaper reporters 
were not content to await Mr. Strachey’s public statements and 
Gogged him wherever he went, have ended in a statement that suffi- 
cient wheat supplies for January are assured. Since everybody knows 
that the world food situation will not suddenly become easy, and 
that many countries are still living from hand to mouth, it might 
have been expected that these periodic food crises would have been 
discounted in advance. And since it is common knowledge that 
transport difficulties in the United States and Canada have disturbed 
grain movements for some months there is an additional reason for 
not being surprised. But nothing will deny the British public its food 
scares, except possibly a regular and detailed public statement of the 
supply and stock position. As it is, Mr. Strachey’s statement on 
Tuesday does in fact reveal a very grave position. The allocation of 
68,000 tons of wheat and 36,000 tons of flour from the United States 
represents little more than one -:::**’» British consumption, and if 


these incoming amounts are all that stand between us and breakdown, 
This is living from hand to mowth 


stocks must be very small indeed. 
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with a vengeance. Mr. Byrnes has said that the promised January 
shipments may be exceeded. He also gave a rather higher allocation 
frzure than Mr. Strachey, though this may be explained by the 
calculation of flour in wheat equivalent and the American practice 
of including in British supplies the amounts going to certain depen- 
dencies. These slight statistical discrepancies have been a constant 
feature of food announcements in the past year, and, in view of the 
importance of the subject, it is a pity they cannot be ironed out by 
common agreement. But possibly the worst is over. The American 
grain crops are the biggest and best in history, and Mr. Strachey has 
already said that the position will be easier in six months’ time. 


The Doctors’ Demonstration 

It would be foolish to contend that the vote of the doctors on the 
National Health Service Act is a matter of no consequence. When 
some 64 per cent. of general practitioners, on whom the success of 
the new Act will largely depend, decide uncompromisingly against 
any negotiation with the Minister of Health, a serious situation is 
obviously created. It can be argued, no doubt, that since 14,000 
doctors (of all categories) out of the 56,000-odd to whom papers 
were sent did not vote at all they can entertain no strong feelings of 
hostility towards the Act, or they would have taken the trouble to 
signify it. Nor is it to be supposed that anything like all the 23,000 
who cast adverse votes will go so far as to decline any part in the 
working of the Act. The Act will, of course, be worked. Mr. 
evan has no option in the matter, even if he wanted one. The 
Act was not passed by him, but by Parliament, and in this Parlia- 
ment was unquestionably expressing the public will. It is this that 
the doctors have to reckon with. They can undoubtedly make the 
working of the Act more difficult. They can for a time make its 
working less efficient than it should be. But they cannot stop it, 
and at the worst it is only a question of time before an ample supply 
of men and women now in the medical schools or about to enter 
them will be ready to take their places in the National Health Ser- 
vice on which so large a section of the medical profession appears 
today to be declaring war. That there should be a battle at all is 
deplorable. It may be hoped that after all there will not be. 3ut 
if there is it will be a losing battle for the doctors. The Act was 
fought clause by clause through the House of Commons, and every 
point the medical profession wanted made was made with great 
ability by Opposition speakers. In the face of that the House gave 
its verdict, and after whatever delay and inconvenience that verdict 
will unquestionably prevail. 


Boarded-out Children 

The Memorandum on Boarding-out of Children and Young 
Persons, a blue book published by the Stationery Office last week, 
contains, in spite of the clumsiness of its title, a good deal of sensible 
advice to local authorities. It is, of course, part of the activity 
stirred up in Whitehall and local councils by the Curtis Report. 
Ithas been sponsored by the Home Office and the Ministry of Health 
—a reminder that there is, as yet, no one Ministry to deal with 
“deprived” children, as the Curtis Report advocated. Those who 
have seen anything of the work among these children will strongly 
agree with this new memorandum that “ they need the security and 
steady background of support and affection, which is best provided 
in a good family home.” The memorandum makes one notice- 
able point—that a child once placed in a foster-home should not 
be moved, if possible, even if there is some temporary difficulty. 
Change of home leads to a sense of insecurity. Much of the report 
is merely good sense, a repetition of desiderata that local authorities 
should already be aware of—that homes should be of varying kinds, 
that the boarding-out visitor should understand children, that foster 
parents should know enough of the child’s past history to be able 
to help him, and so «n. But even obvious suggestions like these can 
be forgotten, as the Shropshire case which led to the setting-up of the 
Curtis Committee, showed. One small point witnesses to the 
modern humane attitude towards children—that the child boarded- 
out should have pocket-money and property of his own. The growth 
in the knowledge of psychology is having beneficial effects here as 


elsewhere. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HIS week—or at any rate for the first half of it—the House 
of Commons has achieved a positively Aristotelian unity of 
theme. In one sense at least this prolonged debate on Transport— 
this struggle d l’outrance ending in a three-line whip Division— 
has been satisfactory: it has been the Parliamentary culmination 
of a debate, long and vigorously sustained on the platform, in the 
Press, and in all the varied places, public and private, where two or 
three are gathered together. If the standard of the outcry was 
not at all times quite worthy of so impressive an occasion, it was 
nearly so, though even the spirit of charity induced by the near 
approach of Christmas can scarcely bring me to award very high 
praise to the Minister’s introductory speech. I have commented 
before, generally adversely, on the lack of artistry in read speeches. 
Passing from mere criticism to constructive suggestion, I commend 
to Ministers the example of Sir Stafford Cripps whose technique in 
reading speeches, as his recent opening of the India debate reminded 
the House, is both polished and effective. 
* * * i 

Last week I rated Mr. George Buchanan as Scotland’s premier 
orator. If, however, Scotsmen representing English constituencies 
are taken into account, he is strongly challenged by Mr. W. S. 
Morrison. Mr. Buchanan’s style of speaking is rich rather than 
varied: it is emotional and fluent, rather than lucid and con- 
vincing. It is the oratory, if not of Burns, at least of Burns Night. 
Mr. Morrison is capable of greater variety, as his speech on Tuesday 
showed. To him was given the chilly task of dealing with the 
financial implications of the Bill’s compensation proposals, He 
succeeded in combining argument and arithmetic, epigram and 
emotion, in a judicious and attractive blend. Macaulay described 
Parliamentary eloquence as “ reason penetrated and made red-hot by 
passion.” Passion of this quality is perhaps the main defect of 
Parliamentary orators today: but Mr. Morrison certainly commands 
most if not all of the other attributes. 

* * * 7 

To many people Question Time is the hub of the Parliamentary 
universe. This is partly because the hour at which it takes place 
helps it to secure the maximum of Press publicity. Chiefly perhaps, 
however, it is because Question Time is “everything by turns and 
nothing long.” On Tuesday further variety was added by the 
presentation of the Transport Petitions, handed in with com- 
mendable military precision by Colonels Erroll and Crosthwaite-Eyre 
in face of determined sniping by Messrs. Shurmer and Gallacher. 
This was followed by Captain Bellenger, who stood a prolonged 
siege from all quarters. Then followed one question answered by 
Mr. Silkin. Owing to the compilation of the order of questions, it 
is a rare and welcome event for the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning to be able to answer orally at all. But on Tuesday he 
actually stood second to Captain Bellenger in the batting order, and 
even so was only able to answer orally one out of eighteen questions 
addressed to him. This is due to the overriding rights of superior 
potentates like the Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which may in themselves be for the convenience of the House: but 
clearly there is something wrong with a system which virtually 
precludes the possibility of oral answers from certain Ministers. 

* 7 * * 

It may not be generally known that films are sometimes shown 
in the Palace of Westminster. I paid my first visit this week to 
see a new film, “ Servant of the People,” dealing with the life of a 
Member of Parliament. The idea at least is good, but it seems 
to be at least doubtful wisdom to cast a real M.P. in the chief réle. 
Certainly things seemed to come much easier to him than they 
normally do to Back Bench Members of Parliament ; and I for one 
could not help rubbing my eyes at the ease with which he persuaded 
the Minister of Health to change his mind and the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to give him a seat in the gallery for a constituent at Question Time 
The tendency to depict all Conservatives as bemonocled Blimps 
seemed to me an error in taste and fact alike Nor is the film 
free from errors in procedure. The Speaker does not, for example, 
“move the Second Reading of a Bill,” nor “declare it carried by 


D. C. W.-S. 


a large majority.” 
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The latter sum (which equals about £40,000,000) may not appear 
particularly startling, but the significance of the transaction is pro- 
found. Argentina has hitherto been one of the great borrowers of 
the world, but the war has changed all that. She has emerg2d with 
a vastly increased national income, an ability to lend money abroad 
(for example, the Argentine war-time balance in this country has been 
funded at a low tate of interest), an ambitious demagogue as Presi- 
dent, and an old itch to score points off the United States. The 
results are apparent everywhere. The attempt to shake off the British 
financial interest on the Argentine has been determined and not 
over-scrupulous. Relations with the United States have not been 
particularly polite recently. There are indications that Mr. Sprouille 
Bradcu, who was formerly Ambassador in Buenos Aires and is now 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin American Affairs in Washing- 
ton, has recently had his hand strengthened. His anti-Argentine 
opinions are usually only too willingly accepted as a red rag to a bull. 
It is particularly noticeable that the latest trade treaty with Chile, 
while it is accompanied by a proposal for a customs union which 
excludes goods in which both countries compete, runs directly 
counter to the United States’ doctrine of freer trade, by providing 
that mutual concessions granted between Argentina and Chile shall 
not be extended on most-favoured-nation terms to other countries. 
Cleaily President Perén intends to go right ahead with the throttle 
wide open. Possibly he realises that Argentine domination of South 
ssausalka would carry with it certain obligations and certain dangers, 
but it would help to give reassurance to the rest of the world if 
he showed it mere plainly. 


Canada and World Trade 


One by one the lessons of post-war economics are being learned. 
It has become clear that to achieve full employment in the sense of 
providing a job for everybody is oniy to take the first step to domestic 
The next is to ensure that each worker is performing the 
most urgent and essential tasks. In exactly the same way, as was 
demonstrated in a speech by Sir Stafford Cripps to the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain on Monday, it is now being 
realised that to be assured of an enormous demand for our exports 
is only the first step to international recovery. The next step is to 
decide which demands should be met first. The choice is difficult. 
Morally the first claim to the goods we produce belongs to those 
countries—many of them poor countries—which continued to send us 
goods without immediate payment during the war and thus built up 
large balances in London. But exports to these countries do not 
necessarily produce imports. They may merely wipe out an old debt. 
On the other hand, exports to the United States and Canada produce 
badly-needed dollars but serve to meet needs which are far less 
urgent than those, say, of India or West Africa. Stated in this crude 
form the dilemma is obvious enough. The only way to resolve it 
was stated by Sir Stafford Cripps in his speech on Monday. There 
must be a vast expansion of world trade in which everybody would 
share, and in the achievement of which Canada is faced with an 
even more difficult choice than this country. An enormous proportion 
of Canada’s imports come from the United States. If they came 
from this country or from other parts of the world the total suppty 
of “hard ” currencies would be increased, particularly at the moment, 
when the Americans are particularly able and willing to absorb their 
own produce. Nevertheless, Canada’s contribution to the world 
economic problem is limited, and she has already responded mag- 
nificently by rescuing the United Kingdom with a willing loan. 
Bur ultimately most depends on the willingness of the United States 
to import from the rest of the world. Only by that means can the 
essential lubricant—dollars—find its way into the machine. 


recovery. 


Mr. Barnes and Transport 


The unanswered questions about the future organisation of British 
transport are so big and so numerous that no Commons’ debate could 
answer them. But it might perhaps have disclosed a willingness to 
discover what they are. This week’s debate did nothing of the kind. 
All that Mr. Barnes questioned in his opening speech was the motives 
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of those who wished to discover the truth. His assumption seemed 
to be that if confusion of purpose was good enough for him it ought to 
be good enough for everybody elsc, and that questicns exist only 
to be begged. His disclosure that 45 per cent. of the world’s trans. 
port is State-owned was quite irrelevant, since the real issue is one 
of efficiency. Similarly, the fact that the Labour Party, the T.U.C. 
and the Co-operative Congress are convinced that transport services 
should come under national ownership proves nothing. Nor, for that 
matter, does the fact that the Conservative Party, the railway com. 
panies and most railway shareholders are convinced that they should 
not. The question is not solved by the citation of preconceived 
opinions. Again, the fact that rhe jungle of freight rates needs to be 
cleared is well known, as is the fact that it tends to grow up again. 
It would be much more interesting to know what Mr. Barnes pro- 
poses to do about it. The decision to erganise the transport executives 
on a functional rather than a regional basis ignores a discussion of 
the relative merits of these two methods which has been going on 
in railway circles for years and has tended to the opposite conclusion, 
There is no limit to what Mr. Barnes does not know. Possibly his 
statement that constructive criticism in committee will be welcome 
means that he is willing to learn. If that is so it is a pity that he 
did not learn first and preduce his Bill afterwards. As it is the process 
of education will be much more painful and it is the consumers of 
transport who will be hurt. And since the consumers of transport are 
the whole community that is a serious matter, both for the national 
economy and, probably, for the Labour Party’s prospects at the next 
election as well. 


U.N.O. and Spain 


As a set-off to many wise and salutary decisions the United 
Nations Assembly has acted with great foolishness regarding Spaia 
By striking a purely ideological noze it has gravely compromised 
its clam to a judicial impartiality. Everyone knows that the Spanish 
reg:me is not a scrap more totalitarian than the Russian or Yugo- 
slav or others that could be named. Yet because it happens to lean 
in one direction while totalitarianism in Eastern Europe leans in 
another U.N.O. has cast a hostile vote against it, thereby assuming 
itself a political label which it ought at all costs to eschew. The 
folly of voting for a severance of economic relations with Spain 
has fortunately been rejected, but the purposeless and ineffective 
folly of recommending the withdrawal of Ambassadors from Madrid 
by all U.N.O. members, and of excluding Spain from various inter- 
national] bodizs with which her association is for practical reasons 
obvicusly necessary, has been committed—the British delegate in- 
explicably supporting. Since the United Nations’ Charter expressly 
debars U.N.O. from intervening in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jur:sdiction of any State, the palpable fiction 
that Spain is today a danger to international peace has to be main- 
tained. There is nothing to hurt Spain in all this, but a great deal 
to hurt U.N.O. 


The Food Margin 

Several days of acute anxiety, during which newspaper reporters 
were not content to await Mr. Strachey’s public statements and 
Gogged him wherever he went, have ended in a statement that suff- 
cient wheat supplies for January are assured. Since everybody knows 
that the world food situation will not suddenly become easy, and 
tha! many countries are still living from hand to mouth, it might 
have been expected that these periodic food crises would have been 
discounted in advance. And since it is common knowledge that 
transport difficulties in the United States and Canada have disturbed 
grain movements for some months there is an additional reason for 
not being surprised. But nothing will deny the British public its food 
scares, except possibly a regular and detailed public statement of the 
supply and stock position. As it is, Mr. Strachey’s statement on 
Tuesday does in fact reveal a very grave position. The allocation of 
68,000 tons of wheat and 36,000 tons of flour from the United States 
represents litthe more than one -:**’s British consumption, and if 
these incoming amounts are all that stand between us and breakdown, 
stocks must be very small indeed. This is living from hand to mouth 
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with a vengeance. Mr. Byrnes has said that the promised January 
shipments may be exceeded. He also gave a rather higher allocation 
f'zure than Mr. Strachey, though this may be explained by the 
calculation of flour in wheat equivalent and the American practice 
of including in British supplies the amounts going to certain depen- 
dencies. These slight statistical discrepancies have been a constant 
feature of food announcements in the past year, and, in view of the 
importance of the subject, it is a pity they cannot be ironed out by 
common agreement. But possibly the worst is over. The American 
grain crops are the biggest and best in history, and Mr. Strachey has 
already said that the position will be easier in six months’ time. 


The Doctors’ Demonstration 

It would be foolish to contend that the vote of the doctors on the 
National Health Service Act is a matter of no consequence. When 
some 64 per cent. of general practitioners, on whom the success of 
the new Act will largely depend, decide uncompromisingly against 
any negotiation with the Minister of Health, a serious situation is 
obviously created. It can be argued, no doubt, that since 14,000 
doctors (of all categories) out of the 56,000-odd to whom papers 
were sent did not vote at all they can entertain no strong feelings of 
hostility towards the Act, or they would have taken the trouble to 
signify it. Nor is it to be supposed that anything like all the 23,000 
who cast adverse votes will go so far as to decline any part in the 
working of the Act. The Act will, of course, be worked. Mr. 
Bevan has no option in the matter, even if he wanted one. The 
Act was not passed by him, but by Parliament, and in this Parlia- 
ment was unquestionably expressing the public will. It is this that 
the doctors have to reckor. with. They can undoubtedly make the 
working of the Act more difficult. They can for a time make its 
working less efficient than it should be. But they cannot stop it, 
and at the worst it is only a question of time before an ample supply 
of men and women now in the medical schools or about to enter 
them will be ready to take their places in the National Health Ser- 
vice on which so large a section of the medical profession appears 
today to be declaring war. That there should be a battle at all is 
deplorable. It may be hoped that after all there will not be. B3ut 
if there is it will be a losing battle for the doctors. The Act was 
fought clause by clause through the House of Commons, and every 
point the medical profession wanted made was made with great 
ability by Opposition speakers. In the face of that the House gave 
its verdict, and after whatever delay and inconvenience that verdict 
will unquestionably prevail. 


Boarded-out Children 

The Memorandum on Boarding-out of Children and Young 
Persons, a blue book published by the Stationery Office last week, 
contains, in spite of the clumsiness of its title, a good deal of sensible 
advice to local authorities. It is, of course, part of the activity 
stirred up in Whitehall and local councils by the Curtis Report. 
It has been sponsored by the Home Office and the Ministry of Health 
—a reminder that there is, as vet, no one Ministry to deal with 
“deprived” children, as the Curtis Report advocated. Those who 
have seen anything of the work among these children will strongly 
agree with this new memorandum that “ they need the security and 
steady background of support and affection, which is best provided 
in a good family home.” The memorandum makes one notice- 
able point—that a child once placed in a foster-home should not 
be moved, if possible, even if there is some temporary difficulty. 
Change of home leads toa sense of insecurity. Much of the report 
is merely good sense, a repetition of destderata that local authorities 
should already be aware of—that homes should be of varying kinds, 
that the boarding-out visitor should understand children, that foster 
parents should know enough of the child’s past history to be able 
to help him, and so «n. But even obvious suggestions like these can 
be forgotten, as the Shropshire case which led to the setting-up of the 
Curtis Committee, showed. One small point witnesses to the 
modern humane attitude towards children—that the child boarded- 
out should have pocket-money and property of his own. The growth 
in the knowledge of psychology is having beneficial effects here as 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HIS week—or at any rate for the first half of it—the House 
of Commons has achieved a positively Aristotelian unity of 
theme. In one sense at least this prolonged debate on Transport— 
this struggle ad l’outrance ending in a three-line whip Division— 
has been satisfactory: it has been the Parliamentary culmination 
of a debate, long and vigorously sustained on the platform, in the 
Press, and in all the varied places, public and private, where two or 
three are gathered together. If the standard of the outcry was 
not at all times quite worthy of so impressive an occasion, it was 
nearly so, though even the spirit of charity induced by the near 
approach of Christmas can scarcely bring me to award very high 
praise to the Minister’s introductory speech. I have commented 
before, generally adversely, on the lack of artistry in read speeches. 
Passing from mere criticism to constructive suggestion, I commend 
to Ministers the example of Sir Stafford Cripps whose technique in 
reading speeches, as his recent opening of the India debate reminded 
the House, is both polished and effective. 
* * * * 

Last week I rated Mr. George Buchanan as Scotland’s premier 
orator. If, however, Scotsmen representing English constituencies 
are taken into account, he is strongly challenged by Mr. W. S. 
Morrison. Mr. Buchanan’s style of speaking is rich rather than 
varied: it is emotional and fluent, rather than lucid and con- 
vincing. It is the oratory, if not of Burns, at least of Burns Night. 
Mr. Morrison is capable of greater variety, as his speech on Tuesday 
showed. To him was given the chilly task of dealing with the 
financial implications of the Bill’s compensation proposals. He 
succeeded in combining argument and arithmetic, epigram and 
emotion, in a judicious and attractive blend. Macaulay described 
Parliamentary eloquence as “ reason penetrated and made red-hot by 
passion.” Passion of this quality is perhaps the main defect of 
Parliamentary orators today: but Mr. Morrison certainly commands 
most if not all of the other attributes. 

os 7 * = 

To many people Question Time is the hub of the Parliamentary 
universe. This is partly because the hour at which it takes place 
helps it to secure the maximum of Press publicity. Chiefly perhaps, 
however, it is because Question Time is “evervthing by turns and 
nothing long.” On Tuesday further variety was added by the 
presentation of the Transport Petitions, handed in with com- 
mendable military precision by Colonels Erroll and Crosthwaite-Eyre 
in face of determined sniping by Messrs. Shurmer and Gallacher. 
This was followed by Captain Bellenger, who stood a prolonged 
siege from all quarters. Then followed one question answered by 
Mr. Silkin. Owing to the compilation of the order of questions, it 
is a rare and welcome event for the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning to be able to answer orally at all. But on Tuesday he 
actually stood second to Captain Bellenger in the batting order, and 
even so was only able to answer orally one out of eighteen questions 
addressed to him. This is due to the overriding rights of superior 
potentates like the Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which may in themselves be for the convenience of the House: but 
clearly there is something wrong with a system which virtually 
precludes the possibility of oral answers from certain Ministers. 

* _ * * 

It may not be generally known that films are sometimes shown 
in the Palace of Westminster. I paid my first visit this week to 
see a new film, “ Servant of the People,” dealing with the life of a 
Member of Parliament. The idea at least is good, but it seems 
to be at least doubtful wisdom to cast a real M.P. in the chief rdéle. 
Certainly things seemed ro come much easier to him than they 
normally do to Back Bench Members of Parliament ; and I for one 
could not help rubbing my eyes at the ease with which he persuaded 
the Minister of Health to change his mind and the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to give him a seat in the gallery for a constituent at Question Time 
The tendency to depict all Conservatives as bemonocled Bumps 
seemed to me an error in taste and fact alike Nor is the film 
The Speaker does not, for example, 
“declare it carried by 
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free from errors in procedure. 
“move the Second Reading of a Bill,” nor 


a large majority.” 
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PEACE ON EARTH? 


ISTRUSTFUL generally of slogans, particularly in memory 
of the “Peace in our time” which a recently published 
biography recalls, a sceptical public may be inclined to look a 
little askance at the lyrical tendencies betrayed by Mr. Bevin, 
when he declared, on embarking in the ‘Queen Elizabeth’ on 
Saturday, that “the sun of peace is rising.” Yet there were 
grounds for the affirmation, and even M. Molotov, who has con- 
genital objections to anything rising anywhere but in the east, 
seemed reconciled to the solar vagaries which have thus brought 
hope out of what, relatively to Europe, is the west. On what is 
the hope in question based? On any firmer foundation than relicf 
that things looked rather better at the end than had seemed likely 
at the beginning ? The answer must be that there are, in fact, 
better grounds than that. A double harvest was looked for from 
the General Assembly of the United Nations and from the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, and in either case something has emerged 
very well worth garnering. The two bodies must not be measured 
by the same yardstick. The Foreign Ministers are meeting as it 
were ad hoc. They have a definite task to execute—the formula- 
tion of treaties of peace with the defeated nations. When that is 
done their council as a council will probably dissolve. In any 
case, the decisions here are more important than the instrument. 
With U.N.O. it is otherwise. On this second great experiment in 
international co-operation the hopes of the world are based. The 
supreme question regarding this first meeting of the General 
Assembly (for delegates were meeting in New York by adjourn- 
ment from London, not in a second session) is whether the 
Assembly has so firmly established itself that its future, if not yet 
permanently assured, can at any rate be regarded with increasing 
confidence. Its actual achievements in this initial phase, however 
important in themselves, are secondary. 

There is need here for critical, though certainly not for hostile, 
judgement. The New York meetings have revealed some of che 
undisguised defects of U.N.O. Few of them, excepting the 
controversial matter of the veto, are fundamental. In gatherings 
of this sort, where a vast amount of work has to be delegated to 
committees, procedure assumes an almost disproportionate im- 
portance. It would probably be just to claim that the procedure 
of the British House of Commons and its committees is as fair 
and as efficient as anything in the world. That does not mean at 
all that, fruit as it is of constructive evolution through the cen- 
turies, it could be adopted in anything like its present form by a 
body so composed as U.N.O. There are Continental methods, 
such as the institution of rapporteurs, whose business it is to 
conciliate opposing views and endeavour to extract an agreed 
decision from every discussion, which have proved their value 
incomtestably at Geneva, and should have no less effective a part 
to play in the deliberations of the United Nations. But here 
there is much ground to cover yet. Far too much time has been 
wasted in the last six weeks in what can only be described as 
wrangles about procedure. The adoption of rules much more 
comprehensive and unequivocal than have yet been drafted is one 
condition, and almost the most important, of the success of future 
Assemblies. But in spite of deficiencies here, in spite of the 
patent tendency of certain groups of States to act and vote 
together regardless, as it sometimes seemed, of the inherent merits 
of the subjects under discussion, in spite of genuine divergencies 
both of material interest and of political philosophy, it is clear 
that the sense of unity and purpose was substantially stronger in 
the closing days of the Assembly than in the opening. That is 
the essential end decic! t, ond the reeulte its anniicarion vields 
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are such as to justify genuine confidence in the possibilities of 
U.N.O. as an agency of peac« 


Mr. Bevin is temperamentally an optimist, but he does not pro- 
claim without a reason that the sun of peace is rising. There js 
some solid justification for his metaphor. Five treaties—with 
Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland—have been com. 
pleted, leaving, so far as Europe is concerned, those with Germany 
and Austria to be undertaken, and arrangements for getting down 
at last to these have been concluded, though the long-contested 
details are not worth discussing now. In view of all that has 
happened, the fact that agreement has been achieved between 
Britain, America, France and Russia on the Statute of Trieste js 
even more important than the Statute itself. The conclusion 
reached, of course, represents a compromise. The settlement the 
British and Americans desired would pretty certainly have been 
better in itself than that actually adopted. But continued failure 
of the Anglo-Saxon Powers and Russia to agree with one another 
would have brought disaster on Europe. It would have been 
idle to enter on discussion of the German Treaty, with all the 
baffling problems it presents, if complete agreement had not been 
reached on the Italian. There is no better earnest of future 
achievement than past achievement, and strenuous and often heated 
though the Foreign Ministers’ discussions have been, their con- 
clusion dispels decisively the pessimism for which at one time there 
was abundant ground. M. Molotov has fought hard and long in 
what often seemed to his colleagues a bad cause. But in the end 
he yielded notably, and if a balance-sheet of concessions were 
framed his would hold a not discreditable place in it. 

But the General Assembly, of course, did much more than find 
its feet. For one thing it enlarged its borders by admitting five 
new members, bringing the total to 55, many more than the 
League of Nations included at a similar stage in its career. At 
the same time it has developed its structure, establishing what 
may become a most important body, the Trusteeship Council, to 
supervise the administration of territories formerly held unde: 
League of Nations mandate, and an International Refugee Organi- 
sation to care for, repatriate and resettle a million refugees and 
displaced persons in Europe for whom U.N.R.R.A. will soon cease 
to be responsible. It has settled by a sudden decision the vexed 
question of the location of the whole organisation by accepting 
the offer by Mr. J. D. Rockefeller of a site on the East River in 
Manhattan ; it has brought the International Labour Organisation 
(which may return to Geneva) within its orbit ; it has moved some 
inches at least towards a solution of the veto controversy by 
appealing to the Great Powers to compose their differences and 
urging the Security Council to evolve a procedure which will 
obviate such difficulties as far as possible. But unquestionably 
the most important step taken during the whole Assembly was 
the adoption on Saturday, after weeks of animated and often 
agitated discussion, of a comprehensive resolution on disarma- 
ment which opens up practical possibilities more hopeful than 
any that were entertained in the optimistic atmosphere that marked 
the opening of the League of Nations Disarmament Conference 
in 1932. The Security Council is charged with a tremendous 
task. It is to draw up a plan for the general reduction and regu- 
lation of armaments and armed forces; to prohibit the use of 
atomic bombs and all other weapons of mass-destruction ; to 
organise international control of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses and impartial international inspection of armaments— the 
Russians having abandoned their persistent opposition to this pro- 
posal ; and to push forward with the creation of international 
security forces. 

The magnitude of this nroarramme has not vet been realised. 
It far transcends anything that has been seriously advanced in the 
field of disarmament vet. It is itself, of course, so far advanced 
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on paper only, but the rigour of the discussions that have pre- 
ceded the agreement at last attained is a far better augury of suc- 
cess than any early and facile unanimity. No nation can doubt 
to what it is committed, and each will be held to its commitments 
by every other. The United Nations Charter itself, moreover, 
brought into being a Military Staff Committee with a prestige aad 
authority such as no similar adjunct of the League of Nations 
ever commanded. All this, of course, is only a beginning, and 
the hackneyed assertion that well begun is half-done is as falla- 
cious as such aphorisms commonly are. Well begun is well 
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begun, and no more. But it is a great deal better than badly 
begun, and badly begun might have been the verdict that this 
Assembly imposed. It has not imposed it. Hopes have not been 
extinguished. The road to a brighter future is open. No miracles 
have been achieved. Peace has not been established on the earth. 
But some barriers against war have been erected. Measures hav> 
been planned to reduce both the temptation to war and the 
prospect of waging successful war. Mr. Bevin may be right. The 
sun of peace is visible above the horizon, however long and 
arduous its climb to the zenith. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE irresponsible and grossly offensive slurs of the Russian 
T paper, Red Fleet, on the British conveys that took aid to Russia 
in 1942 stirred the House of Commons to deep resentment, irre- 
spective of party, on Tuesday. In response to a question by Mr. 
J. P. L. Thomas, who held similar office under the Coalition Govern- 
ment, Mr. Dugdale, the Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, read 
an unvarnished statement of the astonishing achievements of the 
Northern Convoys snd the indispensable aid they carried in the 
face of unparalleled risk to an ally whose official organ sees fit today 
to charge them with incompetence. He gave particulars of the 
cargoes, over G9 per cent. of which got through, of the dangers en- 
countered and of the ships lost. Someone asked what the actual 
loss of life had been ; Mr. Churchill added to the cost the sacrifice 
of hands and feet through frostbite; Members demanded that the 
fullest possible publicity be given to the statement, some stressing 
(it must be feared to little purpose) the importance of securing pub- 
licity in Russia. The matter is not likely to be pursued, but it is 
clear enough that if anything could effect the alienation of the British 
people from the Russizn it would be persistence by Russian papers 
in slanders such as this. The Merchant Navy as well as the Royal 
Navy is involved, and no Englishman will tolerate aspersions on 
either. 

* * * * 

This Churchill statue business looks like getting serious, and those 
who have views on statues must not keep them all for the represen- 
tation of President Roosevelt in Grosvenor Square. I had myself 
taken vague notice of the proposal to put up some vast statue ol 
the British war leader on the cliffs of Dover, but the pictures and 
etterpress in Tuesday’s News Chronicle appal me. An American 
business man named Mr. Charles H. Davis proposes, it seems, to 
raise £250,000 or more to erect a 76-ft. statue of Mr. Churchill on 
1 60-ft. tower, the figure being replete with the inevitable cigar, 
whose lighted tip would constitute a perpetual beacon visible from 
Calais or farther. The base of the tower is square, and rejoices in a 
bull-dog, modelled to the general scale, on guard at each corner. 
The intention, of course, is admirable—no appreciation of Mr. 
Churchill’s services during the war could well be too high—but 
the conception is intolerable. No one, fortunately, is free to drop 
monstrosities on our shores, and I don’t suppose there is any real 
danger of this one reaching this side of the Atlantic at all, but it 
seems quite time for some one responsible to thank Mr. Charles H. 
Davis very much and ask him to think again. 

* * a * 

The House of Lords’ judgement on a horse and a highway on 
Monday is instructive. One April evening in 1944 Mr. Ernest Searle, 
living in a village in Warwickshire, went for a ride on his bicycle 
after dark and ran into a horse. Mr. Searle was hurt, and taking the 
view that the horse should not be where it was, sued its owner on 
the ground that owners should not let their animals stray. The 
County Court Judges agreed that the horse got on the highway 
because the fencing of its field was defective, but ruled that owners 
are under no obligation to fence in their horses. Whereon Mr. Searle 
appealed to the Court of Appeal, but that learned body said the 
County Court Judge was right. Whereon Mr. Searle appealed to the 
House of Lords, and Lord Maugham, Lord Thankerton, Lord Porter, 
Lord Uthwatt and Lord du Parcq spent some time considering equine 
vagaries amd their consequences. But they all agreed with one 


another, and all agreed with both lower courts. A horse, they ruled, 
need not be fenced in, and an owner has no duty to prevent an animal 
not normally dangerous from wandering on the highway. The horse 
clearly emerges without a stain on its character, and Mr. Searle, I 


am afraid, with a depleted bank-balance. 
* * * * 


Sir Herbert Richmond will be greatly missed at Cambridge—as 
well as in many other places. It is unusual for a college to choose an 
Admiral as Master, though Peterhouse some years ago chose a soldier 
in Lord Birdwood. But Downing made no mistake when Richmond, 
having filled for two years the Chair of Naval and Imperial History 
at Cambridge, showed how much he was scholar as well as sailor, 
In his eleven years’ Mastership of Downing he has worn cap and 
gown as naturally as cocked hat and gold braid—though it should 
never be forgotten that he was once commander of the famous 
‘Dreadnought.’ I was talking to him in Cambridge only just over 
a fortnight ago, and we pursued the conversation by correspondence 
since. He was particularly gratified at the appreciation of his last 
book, Statesmen and Sea-Power, in The Spectator a few weeks ago. 
His only son is President of the Cambridge Union, and though still an 
undergraduate, a member of the Cambridge Borough Council. 

* * * * 

We are never quite contented when something that has been freely 
given has been—Iegitimately, but ruthlessly—taken away. That applies 
particularly to bread units which are no longer convertible into points, 
Now it is reasonable enough, no doubt, that cereal units should not 
be used for the purchase of tinned steak, but couldn’t Mr. Strachey 
really let them be used for buying other cereals ? Mr. Spence, in the 
House of Commons on Monday, wanted bread units made available 
for buying oatmeal, and Commander Noble wanted them for any 
wheaten food like corn flakes. Well, why not? Yet both Hon. 
Members got the dustiest of answers. I wish Mr. Strachey would 
think again about this. More porridge or cereals for breakfast would 
certainly mean less bread eaten 

* + * * 

I heard this week a story which may have appeared in print 
before, though I doubt it. Campbell-Bannerman entered the Cabinet 
for the first time as Secretary of State for War in 1886 in Glad- 
stone’s third administration. When the Kiug’s Speech was under 
consideration it was found to contain a Latin quotation, and the 
new Secretary for War made bold to question its accuracy. His 
colleagues were aghast at his temerity, but the classicist Prime 
Minister received the suggestion with urbanity. “ Bring me,” he said 
to his secretary, “the Martial I was using yesterday.” The volume 
appeared, and was carefully consulted. “I find,” said the Prime 
Minister, “that the Secretary for War is perfectly right. Bur,” he 
added, glaring round the table, “the words are taken from a poem 


which no decent man ought to read.” 
* * * * 


Unsolicited testimonials are sometimes worth a lot. I was very con- 
siderably impressed when talking to a distinguished Sudanese a few 
days ago to hear the tribute—evoked by a quite casual turn in the 
conversation—which he paid to British firms trading in the Sudan. 
“ They seem to me to do business on model lines,” he said. “ If you 
see a sample of one of their products you know that a million more 
will be exactly like it.” If I were a business man there are 
not many things I should like better to hear. JANUS. 
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CANADIAN POLITICS 


HE political situation in Canada has now reached a state of 

fluidity, but such currents of public opinion as the year now 
ending has disclosed have not been favourable to the Liberal Ministry 
of Mr. Mackenzie King. Under his leadership Liberalism, while 
it was languishing in other countries as an effective political force, 
enjoyed during the years between the two world wars a prolonged 
ascendency in Canada, but it was a curious political paradox that 
it owed this ascendency to the massed support of the most funda- 
mentally Conservative element in the country—the Roman Catholic 
voters of French-Canada. The consequence has been a complete 
disturbance of the old equilibrium of Canadian politics, which rested 
upon the premise that each of the two historic parties, the Liberals 
and the Conservatives, would have in its parliamentary representation 
a substantial French-Canadian minority, and that each would there- 
fore be compelled to pursue policies which would not create any 
serious fissure between the two basic racial stocks, the British and 
the French. 

But during the first world war the issue of Canada’s participation 
in a foreign struggle and of military conscription for this purpose 
produced the dreaded racial fissure and, just when a healing process 
seemed to have begun, developments in the second struggle with 
Germany revived it and gave it a sharper edge than ever. Its 
seriousness was shown in high relief in 1941, when the King Ministry 
submitted to a national plebiscite the question of its release from 
the pledge of its leaders not to enforce military conscription for 
overseas service. There was 2 huge majority in favour of the release, 
but it was contributed mainly by the English-speaking voters, and 
the French-Canadian vote was cast almost solidly against it. The 
Government, however, afraid of intensifying the racial fissure, de- 
clined for many months to accept the mandate of the majority, but 
towards the close of the war was compelled by the pressure of its 
military advisers and of public opinion in the English-speaking 
provinces to send overseas a number of conscripts who had refused 
to volunteer for active service. 

Undoubtedly this partial departure from its pledge, which a number 
of its French-Canadian supporters resisted vigorously, weakened the 
popularity of the King Ministry in French Canada and today one 
of the crucial questions in Canadian politics is whether, now that 
domestic, social and economic issues have come into the foreground, 
the French-Canadians will cease to vote as an almost solid bloc in 
favour of the Liberal Parry and divide on normal lines of political 
divergence. A most encouraging sign of a new disposition on the 
part of the French-Canadian voters to give a sympathetic hearing 
to the claims of other parties and programmes than the Liberal came 
through a by-election held in September in the Pontiac division of 
Quebec, a predominantly rural seat, whose voting record entitled 
it to be rated a Liberal stronghold. But when the votes were counted 
the Liberal candidate was found to have polled less than one-third 
of the popular vote in a four-cornered contest and to have lost the 
reat to a youthful independent, who was backed by a local organisa- 
tion called “Les Electeurs du Pontiac,” who advocated a rather 
radical programme of reform with a flavour of Social-Credit doctrines 
in it. The loss of this seat came as a sharp shock to the managers 
of the Liberal Party, because it revealed that it had incurred the 
displeasure of a large body of French-Canadian voters, and they are 
wondering how far the revolt has spread. 

But the Progressive-Conservative Party, as the Rightist Party of 
Canada now styles itself, did not derive much satisfaction from this 
by-election, because its candidate ran a poor third, well behind the 
Liberal. Since the departure of Lord Bennett for Britain its for- 
tunes have sunk to a very low ebb, and during the war years its 
performances as a parliamentary opposition under second-rate leaders 
were exceedingly feeble and inspired no confidence in its ability to 
orovide a competent administration—a_ fact which 
accounted for the decisive Liberal] victories in the general elections 
f 1940 and 1945. However, the second of these contests did produce 
or the Progressive-Conservative Party some reinforcement both in 
the numbers and the quality of its parliamentary representation in 


alternative 
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the House of Commons, and at the end of the last session it could 
record some slight progress in the recovery of public confidence. , 

Tt is now under the leadership of Mr. John Bracken, who made 
his political reputation as a Liberal-Progressive Premier of Manitoba 
Since his whole previous record was distinctly Leftist, he was an 
extraordinary choice for the leadership of the Conservative Party 
and the motive behind it was a belief that the reputation as an expert 
upon farming problems, which as the former Principal of Manitoba's 
Agricultural College and as a champion of the interests of the 
western farmers he enjoyed, would allure into the Progressive- 
Conservative camp a multitude of agrarian voters, whose support 
would compensate for the steady drift of the industrial workers into 
the ranks of Canada’s Socialist Party, the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation. 

The first encouraging evidence of any success for this strategy 
was delayed until the Progressive-Conservatives captured from the 
Liberals in a by-election in November a rural division of Manitoba, 
but their victory was won by a minority vote in a three-cornered 
contest, and was not impressive. Mr. Bracken’s reputation for political 
integrity cannot make up for his lack of colourful personality and his 
somewhat pedestrian gifts as a platform speaker and broadcaster ; 
and, now that he has become the leader of the high protectionist party 
of Canada, his earlier record as a persistent advocate of low tariffs 
is being constantly cast in his teeth by his opponents. His funda- 
mental difficulty is that a party which is now dominated by the pro- 
tectionist interests of Ontario cannot hope ever to make much head- 
way in the prairie or maritime provinces, whose interests lie in low 
tariffs, and that, until it can tap with success the great basic reservoir 
of Conservative sentiment in Canada, the Province of Quebec, which 
is now highly industrialised, it has little prospect of achieving a clear 
majority in the House of Commons. Mr. Bracken is handicapped 
in his courtship of Quebec by his inability to speak French, and it 
has so far been completely unfruitful. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, popularly called the 
C.C.F., has one valuable asset in its Federal leader, Mr. M. J. 
Coldwell, a native of Devonshire, who is the best parliamentarian 
in the House of Commons and one of the most attractive and highly 
respected figures in Canadian politics Until recently the chief 
strength of the C.C.F. has lain in the urban and mining communities, 
and its Socialist programme has made little appea! to the agrarian 
voters, in whom the pioneer traditions of rugged individualism re- 
mained a potent force. But two years ago the unpopularity of a 
corrupt local Liberal machine enabled it to capture Saskatchewan, 
the most predominantly rural province in Canada, and to its credit 
the Secialist Ministry which was installed under tne leadership of 
an able Scottish-born ex-clergyman, Mr. T. C. Douglas, has passed 
a series of drastic measures which have gone far to bring Saskatche- 
wan under a Socialist régime. On the evidence of by-elections the 
calculation that these measures would alienate the small !andholders, 
who form the majority of the voters, has proved illusory, as the 
Ministry has held its seats. So its Socialist experiments, which 
include a State medical service, woollen and footwear industries, 
lumber mills and fishery enterprises, are being watched with interest 
by the rest of Canada and with not a little anxiety in financial and 
industrial circles in the East. Their succe$s or failure will have a 
decisive impact upon the future fortunes of the C.C.F., but it cannot 
hope to offer an effective challenge to the two historic parties as 
long as it has only its present meagre foothold in the provinces lying 
east of the Ottawa River, which between them return roughly two- 
thirds of the members of the Federal Parliament. 

For the Leftist vote in Canada, the C.C.F. has to compete with 
two other parties, the Social-Crediters and the Communists, who 
now disguise themselves under the label Labour-Progressive. It 
is a Strange political phenomenon that, while Saskatchewan is con- 
trolled by Socialists, the adjacent province of Alberta, with the same 
kind of population and almost identical economic interests, keeps 
in power a provincial ministry of Social-Crediters, and elects for 
most of its Federal seats representatives of the same stripe. The 
Social-Credit leaders attribute their failure te inaugurate any system 
of Social Credit to the sinister machinations of their bétes noires, 
the financial interests, who by their account have with the help of 
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a pliant judiciary interposed constitutional obstacles to their reforms. 
As for the Labour-Progressive Party, the proven complicity of 
some of its leaders, including the sole representative at Ottawa, Mr. 
Fred Rose, in the espionage system which the Russian Embassy 
jn Ottawa was cperating has for the moment brought the party into 
complete discredit. But its shrunken membership remains very 
yocal, and the bitter feuds which both it and the Social-Credit 
Party wage with the C.C.F. prevent effectively the consolidation of the 
Leftish forces of Canada into a really formidable party. At Ottawa 
the King Ministry is now doomed to live in constant peril of defeat 
by a combination of the opposition groups, because its precarious 
reliance On 127 reliable supporters in a House of Commons 
of 245 members, with which it began the present Parliament, has 
now been pared down by by-election losses to 124, a very slender 
margin. For the last dozen years the very multiplicity of Canada’s 
political parties, which Mr. Mackenzie King has lately been lament- 
ing, has profited greatly the Liberal party, because its assurance of 
the solid support of French Canada enabled it to convince many 
voters in other provinces that it alone could secure a working majority 
in Parliament. Bur if there is now to be a serious erosion of its 
French-Canadian support, iis weakness in English-speaking Canada 
is so serious that the end of Liberalism’s long spell of ascendency 
is likely to coincide with the impending termination of the fong 
public career of its master-architect, Mr. Mackenzie King. At the 
moment, however, political visibility about the new era which will 
be opened by these two events is very poor. 


FRIENDS OR ENEMIES ? 


By DOROTHIY F. BUXTON 

HE problem of the 380,cco prisoners of war in this country and of 
T the 100,000 sull in the Middle East has not been disposed of by 
tee recently announced. The morale of 
the prisorers contintres to decline. Furtheremeasures to arrest this 
ominous precess are an urgent need. What has weighed most with 
the Government is the immediate need of man-power. To this the 
interests of demecratic re-education have come a long way second ; 
in fact they are in d:re conflict with it. The repatriation scheme was 
; of a public disturbed by the sight of 
“slave labour” in our land of freedem—a sad incongruity in the 
headquarters cf democracy, and one very painfully impressed on 
the minds of the P.o.W.s themselves. 

In the camps the repatriation announcement did, of course, do 
something to relieve the bad psychological situation. The individual 
prisoner, however, is anxious lest he should find himself at the end 
of the queue ; he might even have to wait another two years. For the 
100,000 P.o.W.s still in the Middle East the rate of repatriation is 
slower still, at any rate for the present. Desert sands and (at times) 
trepical heat contribute to their trial; worst of all the sense of 
isolation, and of being forgotten by the rest of the world. The long 
retention of P.o.W.s has gone far to destroy confidence in British 
intentions and in our democratic professions. Wilton Park and one 
er two other training-centres continue to achieve fine results ; but 
the percentage of P.o.W.s affected by them is extremely small. The 
mass of prisoners are adversely influenced by three other serious 
factors—the farce, or fraud as it appears to them, of our “ screening ” ; 
the long maintenance of a war-time anti-fraternisation policy (now 
at last relaxed to some degree); worst of all the appalling picture 
presented by their country under Allied administration. 

As regards our screening policy, the P.o.W.s are aware of the 
importance which we nominally attach to their political outlook. All 
he more are they unfavourably impressed by the haphazard nature 
of our methods. The interview which may decide a man’s faite, 
perhaps for years to come, and incidentally that of his family, is 
often an affair of only three to five minutes. Who are the people 
likely to acquit themselves best in this fateful viva? The audacious 
liar, the typical product in Hitler-training, may well stand the best 
chance. The scrupulous man, or again the nervous man (and anti- 
Nazis are often both), is likely to show hesitancy which in «self 
arouses suspicion. For one thing he cannot vie with the hardened 
Nazi in ready expressions of unqualified enthusiasm for all things 
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British. The system of classifying men according to “ outlook ”— 
to be checked in a few moments’ interview—is in fact fantastic. 
Trained psychologists demand a long series of interviews for the 
unveiling of a man’s real mind. Our method is carried out in defiance 
of all that is known of psychology ; in fact it denies the very existence 
of that science. 

To reverse the present situation let us imagine a panel of Germans 
being called upon to “ sift” British people in a few moments’ inter- 
view and decide which of them in their hearts were loyal sup- 
porters of Mr. Churchill, or which of them unexceptionable critics 
of British democracy. It is difficult enough to size up quickly 
people even of one’s own nationality. When it comes, however, to 
other nationalities, mtuitive judgements are apt to fa:l, and a whole 
range of the subtler order of impressions are ruled out. In the 
present case familiarity with German mentality, with the prisoner’s 
background, the conditions of his country and of Nazi doings at any 
particular date provides many clues unavailable to those who have 
not lived in Germany. If prisoners could be returned to their own 
towns and villages they would encounter the most reliable of all judges 
in the people who remembered them. As things now work out one 
not infrequently hears cases of bewilderment and horror following 
the priority repatriation of a well-known Nazi. And to the P.o.W.s 
awaiting screening the one great question naturally has become what 
it pays best to say to the screener, and how to say it. 

Far from being a safeguard to democracy our methods often appear 
an indictment of it. P.o.W.s here and their friends in Germany alike 
are not unreasonable in thinking that by this time we should be 
aware of the extraordinary difficulty of their position under Hitler. 
To save themselves from concentration camps and their families from 
destitution the men whom we now penalise as Nazis often had no 
choice but to join the Nazi Party, and to accept such employment 
as was Offered them. To do otherwise demanded heroic qualities 
which few of us could honestly claim without having endured an 
equally severe test. The reluctance of people even in our own 
country to run even the slightest risk of prejudicing their own careers 
for the sake of some public interest is well known to all who have 
worked for unpopular causes. Why then do we expect so much 
higher standards of the Germans? It a prisoner finds himself among 
the “ blacks ” he sees the barbed-wire desolation extending indefinitely 
before him. Nor should we overlook the effects upon a prisoner 
(whatever his “shade” may really be), and especially to a mere 
youth, if he is to be segregated with hardened Nazis perhaps for years 
to come, 

Anxiety, again, about conditions at home causes increasing de- 
pression and lowering of morale. In the first letters which arrived from 
Germany many wives refrained from telling the full truth, and the 
prisoners tended to discount some of the terrible reports that reached 
them from other sources as incredible. Now they realise the bitter 
truth. The wives, too, more and more despairing, no longer attempt 
to conceal the painful facts. The prisoner may hear for the first me 
of the total destruction of his home ; of the desperate living-conditions 
to which his family is driven ; wife or parents losing four stone in 
weight and too weak to struggle on ; tuberculosis causing premature 
death. Again he may hear of the arrival of a child by a Russian 
soldier. Sometimes the wife admits prostitution with Occupation 
soldiers or personnel as a last resort to support the children or 
herself. What will happen to the family in the course of the winter, 
weakened as they all are by nearly two years of increasing mal- 
nutrition, and with no means of escape from constant hunger and 
cold? 

“J am no longer interested in all these lectures on Democracy. The 
only thing which interests me now is when I can go home and help 
my family. My wife (in the British Zone) writes that she and the 
children are starving. She gets just 17 marks a month from the 
Welfare Office.” (October.) And now (November) even the meagre 
rations are suffering collapse. “I have terrible news: my wife and 
children have no fuel at all. My wife has not even bread, let alone 
anything else for my children. I am helpless—there is nothing I 
can do. Could you send some food? I should be only too glad to 
give you all my month’s wages of 30s.” So runs a typical outburst. 
The better the man the more awful the punishment of being refused 
the right to succour his family. Mr. Freeman, Financial Secretary 
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to the War Office, has frankly admitted that “the prisoners were 
needed in Germany more urgently than in this country.” No doubt 
it was primarily agriculture, the mines and industries which Mr. 
Freeman had in mind. But the needs of the German home—or 
so-called “home ”—are also of terrrible urgency. The disruption 
of family life (as Lord Beveridge and others have told us) is one of 
the most ominous factors in the European situation. The struggle 
of the German mother, herself debilitated by eighteen months of 
hunger, is something outside the experience, and beyond the imagin- 
ation, of people in our own happy island. She has no time or 
strength for long foraging expeditions to supplement the famine 
rations ; no skill or muscle for the endless jobs required to make a 
half-ruined room or leaking cellar a few degrees more habitable. 
The fatherless lives of the children are beset with every kind of risk, 
moral as well as physical. 

The prisoner thinks too of the fate of millions of his country- 
men expelled from Eastern Germany, a stream—even now unchecked 
—of old people, women and children, turned overnight into homeless 
beggars ; the younger men retained presumably for forced labour. 
He thinks too of the deportations from the Russian zone of men, and 
even of small boys, to Russia. The same questions thrust themselves 
upon his mind as on those of the direct sufferers: “Is it the policy 
of the Allies to destroy us?” Again, when 100,000 P.o.W.s 
suddenly arrived here from America with the dreadful story of how 
they had been led to believe that they were on their way home, their 
indignation, despondency and a terrible mistrust both of Americans 
and English spread through all the camps alike. 

The cause of democracy has, in fact, suffered a very serious 
decline. For some time the lectures on democracy enlisted much 
genuine interest. Too often, however, British deeds have appeared 
to contradict our theories and professions. The maintenance of non- 
fraternisation when “ security” grounds were obsolete was unintelli- 
gible to them—as indeed it has been to great numbers of British 
people. In lecture-halls they were taught that democracy was based 
on cegard for human values, and the individual’s dignity and rights. 
In practice, however, they found themselves regarded as machines 
for exploitation, retained here in spite of the urgent need for them 
at home ; treated moreover as suspects, if not criminals, by the 
British Labour Government whose regulations appeared to aim at 
keeping an unbridgeable gulf between them and the Herrenvolk. 
Re-education in fact has been proceeding rapidly, but in the wrong 
direction. There are even cases of men who were not Nazis who have 
become so. Many anti-Nazis are so discouraged that they feel 
their cause is lost. Sooner or later the 500,000 prisoners will all 
have been returned, most of them in full physical vigour, to their 
Fatherland. How much will they retain of the friendly feeling which 
the great majority were ready to offer us at the outset? We could 
have secured most of them as friends, and this in itself would have 
brought “re-education,” and an insurance against many possible 
future dangers. Is it too late to regain some of the ground that we 
have lost? It is an urgent question. 


ASPECTS OF GAMBLING 


By E. L. PACKER 


HE gross annual turnover in gambling is being watched from 
T two sides. Treasury officials are said to be working out plans 
to tax betting, and representatives of the Churches recently asked 
the Home Secretary to “ curb commercialised and massed gambling.” 
In particular, the great increase in the popularity of greyhound-racing 
has swelled the gambling turnover during the last decade. The 
interest lies, of course, not in the sport but in the betting. £69,452,094 
was invested during 1945 by punters at the twenty London grey- 
hound-tracks. More than £500,000,000 is wagered yearly in horse 
and greyhound racing, while the amount invested in football-pools 
rose from £8,000,000 in 1933-34 to £45,000,000 in 1938-39. There 
was a decrease during the war vears, but now the figure is rising 
again, and in 1945-46 it reached £23,000,000. 

These amounts do not represent a loss to the economic life of 
the community, as some people assume. The economist would 
quickly be able to show that most of it is transfer expenditure, and 
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that the real cost of gambling to the community consists of wages 
and salaries to accountants, tote-operators, track Officials, jockeys 
trainers and the like. People wh» oppose gambling frequently do 
so on the grounds that it is morally wrong to get money without 
having to work for it. The betting man argues that what he does 
with his money is his own business, and he resents any attempt to 
interfere with this prerogative. What has been overlooked, both by 
the gambler, the reformer and the sociologist, is the effect of gambling 
on the individual. 

Writing as one who formerly backed horses every day throughout 
the flat-racing season, and who now as a social worker has the 
opportunity to discuss gambling with many men who bet regularly, 
I would say that the effect of gambling on the individual is almost 
wholly detrimental. I started, as usual, with small stakes. Winnings 
from small sums soon cease to satisfy, and when I staked and lost 
larger amounts the anxiety occasioned was considerable. This 
anxiety has a twofold effect. It creates an inconsistency of disposition, 
good or bad temper showing itself according to the fluctuation of 
fortune—which is injurious to the backer’s immediate circle and in 
particular to children with whom he may come into contact as 
parent or instructor. Secondly, the anxiety which follows a losing 
run, the empty feeling in the stomach when the selection has lost, 
these emotions in time come to be appreciated in a masochistic 
fashion. They are part of the tension which gambling provides and 
which in my opinion is its principal attraction. 

The popular newspapers are reputed to sell, not on their policy 
or lay-out, but on the ability of their sporting writers to pick winners, 
Certainly to me during my betting days the international scene and 
the current High Court case completely lost their appeal. My interest 
was centred on the sporting page. If an investigation were made 
into the activities and interests of the regular gambler, I should be 
prepared to forecast that it would reveal an almost total lack of 
interest on his part in politics. The man who likes a fiutter every 
day is not concerned with long-term policies ; he prefers to improve 
his own status by gambling rather than political action. Waiting 
for the results after the bets have been placed has a peculiar effect 
on the mind. The expectation of success produces a sense of 
euphoria, drains work of any interest it may have, and deadens 
initiative. Why try to earn more by working hard when you can 
get rich quickly by judicious speculation ? The betting man dis- 
regards the fact that he is not getting rich ; his mind refuses to face 
this situation. 

I found myseJf most reluctant to record losses in my account-book, 
although winnings were entered as soon as the results were known. 
I told myself I did not want anyone to know that I had lost; the 
prestige of the gambler is dear to his heart. When he is winning he 
will tell you. When he is losing he uses such phrases as “ breaking 
even,” “just keeping my end up,” or “not much in it either way.” 
These remarks do not apply to the football-pool entrant. Folk who 
would never bet on a horse or dog fill in football-pool coupons 
regularly, and their reasons for so doing would differ from those of 
the gambler. The football-pool is a social phenomenon which de- 
serves special study ; its addicts, unlike the day-to-day punter, freely 
admit that they have had “no luck on the “pools.” 

Losing regularly does not cure your gambler, nor will taxation, 
curtailment or prohibition have much effect on his mentality. He 
gambles because it provides an emotional tension which his mind 
demands. He is suffering from a deficiency disease, and the only 
antidote he knows is betting. This viewpoint is borne out to some 
extent by the fact that gambling declined during the war years. The 
decline was particularly noticeable at times of national crisis, when 
the tension in the air was sufficient to satisfy the emotional needs of 
many gamblers. Our industrial civilisation has produced, in spite of 
“progress” and the emancipation promised by science, a sense of 
boredom and frustration in the common man. Gambling provides 
a thrill, a tension, which relieves this social malaise. The attention 
of moralists, reformers and social economists should be directed to 
those factors in our culture pattern which give rise to the need for 
gambling in the individual. A restriction on gambling in any form 
may merely serve to direct the emotional drive into other and perhaps 
less socially acceptable channels. 
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OUT OF TAUCHNITZ 


By H. G. DANIELS 


FEW days ago I went into a bookseller’s shop in Zurich and 
Av ssked to see his stock of Tauchnitz. He took me into a dark 
corner of the shop, and let me browse among some forty-odd dusty 
volumes in the familiar paper covers, the very titles of which cried 
“remaindered.” I had forgotten that Leipzig was among the 
places bombed in the later stages of the strategic air war. I felt a 
slight pang when the bookseller told me that he had had no new 
Tauchnitz since 1939 and that he thought there would never ce any 
more. I could only hope it was not true, or at least that there were 
still enough in the stocks of Continental booksellers to supply my 
needs for a time. 

The tourist reader who snatched his paper-covered volume from 
the bookstall before getting into his train for Calais must often have 
been thankful for Tauchnitz, but he can hardly have known what 
the series meant to the English who lived on the Continent. ‘The 
Tauchnitz library, the books of reference tell us, was begun by 
Christian Bernhard, Baron von Tauchnitz, in 1841—he lived till 
1895—and although its primary purpose was to meet the needs of 
the English-speaking travelling public, it had much wider uses. 
Even forty years ago it was difficult to get books sent out from 
England, and still more troublesome was the business of remitting 
the money by some clumsy German, French, Dutch or Portuguese 
money-order. So Tauchnitz formed the mainstay of our reading. 
It served a further beneficent purpose in that it was the English 
reading of many foreigners. They did not use the varase tien, 
but it helped them to “brush up” their English and perhaps un- 
consciously taught them something of the English people. In one 
of his prospectuses Tauchnitz refers to his “ books of an entertaining 
character for readers in search of light reading,” and adds, “ Tl:is 
type of book will also serve foreigners as a useful aid to the study 
of colloquial English.” 

In the last list I saw (I have always kept one by me) it was 
stated that 5,926 volumes had been published, and that they were 
continuing to appear at the rate of four to six volumes a month; 
so I expect they reached the 6,000 stage before he war came. That 
is a very respectable-sized library. They cost in the early days, 
as far as I can recollect, one-mark-sixty or two francs, but my later 
volumes bear the price M. 1.80 or Frs. 2.50. Curiously, none of 
my lists shows which was the first book to open the series. No. I 
is missing, but No. 2 was (very fittingly I think) the Pickwick Club 
in two volumes. I made my first acquaintance with the immortal 
Mr, Pickwick through the agency of Tauchnitz, and still remember 
with delight the furtive readings at a time when the masters in my 
Frisian “ Gymnasium” supposed me to be brushing vp my Ovid. 
Tauchnitz evidently knew Dickens would sell, for the first hundred 
books published by him contained Oliver Twist (or the Parish Boy’s 
Progress) as No. 36, followed by Nicholas Nickleby, Sketches, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, A Christmas Carol in Prose and Master 
Humphrey’s Clock, which was No. 96. I did noi read them in this 
order, but most of my Dickensian reading was in Tauchnitz. I 
remember feeling a faint disgust on finding that A Christmas Carol 
in his edition was also used as a textbook by the German boys of 
the Realschule. 

When the Zurich bookseller told me there would be no more 
Tauchnitz I felt a nostalgic desire to write an obituary notice. 
Hence these lines. The five volumes of Byron (whom my school- 
masters used to cal! Byern and tried to make me do so too) were 
Nos. 8 to 12, and I siill have one of them. Lord Lytton, here 
called Bulwer and so known throughout the Continent, also figured 
early among the Tauchnitz choices. In the first hundred were also 
Oliver Goldsmith’s Select Works, Washington Irving’s Sketchbook, 
the whole of Shakespeare, Gulliver’s Travels and The Life and 
Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe of York, Mariner, 
Defoe. A little later came the Poetical Works of Robert Burns 
and Scott’s Waverley, Ivanhoe, Kenilworth and Quentin Durward. 
But for Tauchnitz I might have left Scott till it was too late to 
acquire Scott-mindedness. 

What came in between these numbers I do not know. Probably 
there were a good many ephemeral novels long out of print. But 


the series always maintained a strong leaven of classical reading. 
I got my first introduction to Pope in Tauchnitz No. 152, and it 
included his highly improper imitation of Chaucer, proof that the 
publisher was not a prude. I read in this form also some of the 
poems of Browning, Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia long before 
I had the least idea of what it was about, most of the nine volumes 
of Tennyson, Percy’s Reliques and Paradise Lost. I lit upon the 
Tauchnitz Tristram Shandy in a bookshop in Rotterdam, and 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey in another at Emden. In a bookshop 
lending library at Bonn I found all six volumes of Forster’s Life of 
Dickens as well as his Life of Goldsmith. What I have read of 
Macaulay I got from Tauchnitz, for most of Macaulay was in the 
series before the second hundred was reached. About the same 
time I found that Tauchnitz had published Carlyle’s French 
Revolution, and laid a groundwork that I was able to complete 
from other sources later on. I have to thank Tauchnitz for Adam 
Bede, Fane Eyre (catalogued under C. Bell, which said nothing to 
me then), Cranford and Sense and Sensibility. Most of these were 
among his earliest publications. Thackeray also was early in the 
series. 

Tauchnitz was besides a friendly guide, who went by one’s side, 
like a kind of Everyman. He published Johnson’s Lives of the 
English Poets in two volumes and Matthew Arnold’s Essays in 
Criticism, three volumes in all. I remember dipping into them in 
a shop in Brussels, but did not buy them ; they seemed too formid- 
able, or I may have been in a too frivolous mood. At certain inter- 
vals he published what he called a “ memorial” volume, his No. 500 
being Five Centuries of the English Language and Literature which 
took a rapid survey (just what I wanted at eighteen) from Wycliffe 
and Chaucer down to John Locke and Thomas Gray. A subsequent 

emorial volume was Morley’s English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. Some time ago in a train journey, having finished my 
book and having no crossword puzzle, I had the curiosity to count 
up in a Tauchnitz catalogue at the end of my volume how many 
works of each well-known novelist had been included. James Payn 
topped the list with 68 volumes, but Trollope ran him fairly close 
with 57. (I, too, found Barchester people tiresome.) The yellow- 
backs were the mainstay of the series ; Whyte-Melvillc had fourteen 
in the first thousand. 

Tauchnitz also enabled me to keep abreast of movements. I well 
remember the stir that Ships that Pass in the Night made in the 
mountain health-resorts when it appeared complete with snow, 
sledges, sentiment and winter-sports (except skiing, which had not 
then left Norway); also the appearance of the problem novel, 
the works of Sarah Grand, Iota, John Oliver Hobbes, Mrs. Lynn 
Lynton and of course Mrs. Humphrey Ward. How we talked! In 
those days there were no detective novels until Sherlock Holmes came 
upon the scene. But I soon got on to the magazines in which the 
short stories appeared, they being easier to come by. 

Though Tauchnitz, especially in its later years, was primarily 
concerned with publishing fiction I think his non-fictional activities 
were the more interesting. There were so many surprises. He 
took on the works of William Morris and D. G. Rossetti ; he pub- 
lished Freeman and J. A. Froude and Professor Seeley ; for some 
strange reason he included Mr. Gladstone’s Rome and the Newest 
Fashions in Religions, The Bulgarian Horrors and The Hellenic 
Factor just to show, perhaps, that he had no inhibitions on politics 
or religion. He published, among a mass of diplomatic and military 
memoirs, Gordon’s Khartoum fournals, Lafcadio Hearn’s mis- 
leading books on Japan, Archibald Forbes’ War Correspondence in 
the Daily News in 1877 and the same writer’s My Experiences in 
the War between France and Germany. I read these last two after 
I had met that big, rugged adventurer with a head like a cannon- 
ball, and had listened to his slowly-told but thrilling anecdotes of 
the war of 1870. 

A good many anonymous writers were in the series, almost all 
with a single book. Tauchnitz had a curious way of entering them 
in his catalogues; Dark, Author of. Dark; The Country, 
Author of. The Country. There were at least a dozen such, 
but I never bought these lucky dips, and I never met anyone who 
had. I bought Frank Fairleigh without knowing the name of the 
author, It was when I was at a crammer’s, and the book dealt with 
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life at an English crammer’s, but it gave me an absolutely false 
idea of English young men and the way they lived and talked. 
Besides the collection of British and American authors Tauchnitz 
published many other things. Among them was a series designed 
for students of what is called “ Anglistik.” It contained short 
pieces from Galsworthy, Wells, Bennett, Wilde, Hugh Welpole and 
Synge, and a Thomas Hardy reader. One of its numbers was 
Reynard the Fox by John Masefield, with glossary, edited by a 
professor of the University of Graz. I wonder what he and the 
students made of the gossip among the beaters, or that immortal 
conversation between Jame Selbie and Ellen Tranter. 

Some time before the second world war, Tauchnitz changed ris 
form and print, having I think absorbed the Albatross series, 
together with its fine monotype lettering. Thenceforth he followed 
the prevailing classification of red for crime, blue for memoirs, 
yellow for novels and green for love. By then he had caught up 
with prevailing fashions in literature, and the world did not seem 
quite the same ; the leisurely spirit that published Clarissa Harlow 
in four volumes had passed on. But the Copyright Law persisted 
and was carefully emphasised on all Tauchnitz volumes. If you 
read a novel in the train going home you had to finish it before you 
reached Dover, or it was impounded by the Customs officer cs 
contraband. The tip was to tear off the unread pages and throw 
the rest away. Nobody could then say you had “introduced this 
volume into Great Britain or her Colonies.” 


THE TOYS 


By HELEN MacGREGOR 


HE annual pre-Christmas great wail about the quality of children’s 
books and toys is audible as usual. “ Quite too frightful, my 
dear,” greets these Britain Can Make It offerings, and the sincere 
parental belief is, as it always has been, that children will instinctively 
turn from such inartistic offerings. The truth is, however, that the 
dearest loves of children are those which range from “ indifferent to 
something worse,” and that we are wasting our sympathy. Children, 
though adults are reluctant to admit it, have definitely a debased 
taste. Could, for example, anything be cruder than a “ Jack in the 
box”? This “shock tactics” toy, however, was one of the most 
popular in our nursery. Another treasure was a “ monkey up the 
stick,” though the stick was usually full of splinters and the monkey 
of a breed not yet recognised at Mappin Terrace. Not even the most 
doting admirers of Noah’s Ark, either, can honestly claim any beauty 
for the animals which seem to have been munched rather than carved 
from wafers of wood, but we loved them as we loved Noah and his 
wife who, with their ninepin silhouettes and stolid, unassuming 
plainness, are unrivalled even today. 

Modern toy soldiers are, if we are to believe parents, not worth 
giving to a child. Our favourite toy soldiers were as shapeless as 
blobs of hot lead dropped into cold water, their colouring a lick of 
red or black paint. Nevertheless, to us they were as romantic as the 
Knights of the Round Table must have been to the ladies Elaine and 
Guinevere. Any adult suggestion that we should throw out a soldier 
when he had lost both his head and his legs was fiercely rejected. 
Is there an Edwardian prepared to swear, hand on heart, that the toy 
horse of his childhood was handsome or true to nature?. But though 
we soon tired of the “ like as life” plush and fur animals which well- 
intentioned maiden aunts had been persuaded to buy for us, our 
loyalty to “ Dobbin” was unwavering. Untiringly we towed it on 
its four biscuit-sized wheels. Lovingly we patted it until the black 
spots were mere shadows. It had a moulting fillet of fur glued on to 
its rectangular neck as a make-do mane. Its rough-hewn profile was 
stupid. It was, however, the incarnation of all the most famous horses 
in our story-books. 

I belong to an age when to describe a small girl as “ doll-faced ” 
was regarded as the highest compliment that could be paid to her. 
Bur that kind of doll, with its white kid, hair-stuffed body, its wax 
face which seemed to have been moulded from scented soap, its 
heavy-lidded eyes which opened and closed, its fluttering fringe of 
eyelashes, its real hair, was never loved. The doll which was paid 
the honour of being alternately maltreated and cuddled was a rag one 
of the kind which made grown-ups say, “ What can the child see 


in that dreadful horror? ” In comparison with the most amorphous 
mcdern doll it was almost handsome. It had a face like a Paint- 
daubed scone. Its arms and legs were like pink calico saus 
hands and feet were wens. And we adored it. 


ages, Its 


Ask any woman of my generation if she had a wooden Dutch doll 
Mark the gleam of pride in her senile eye ; that is, if she has no 
children of her own to educate aesthetically. But could anything 
have been more uncouth? It was, quite candidly, a frozen-faced, 
rigid-limbed marionette. Its hair was suggested by black enamel, 
and its complexion was hectic. Anatomically, it was a cross between 
a wooden mallet and a set of nut-crackers. A Duich doll, however, 
ranked second to a rag doll in our affection, with a rubber doll a 
good third. The rubber doll squeaked, and no Edwardian child 
would have bathed without it. The rubber was a dingy and unwhole- 
some grey. The doll had what looked like a varicose vein girdling 
it longitudinally, where the halves had been joined. It had a tin 
whistle inset in its back. Its features were wart-like, its scalp covered 
with “curls ” which looked like worm-casts. But we loved it. 

Modern parents complain because they cannot buy “ pretty ” rubber 
balls. The rubber ball which made a bunion in the toe of my stocking 
each Christmas would have given them something to think about. 
One special favourite had an arsenical green background, transferred 
sprays of roses and forget-me-nots, and, most beautiful touch of all, 
the inscription in gilt lettering, “A present from Dunoon.” Nothing, 
I thought, could be more exquisite. In fact, it seemed like sacrilege 
to “stot” it on a dirty pavement. Another year I was given a ball 
painted in red and green tartan. This was a treasure because it was 
so like the Winnikin whose “ Wags” I followed in the green paper- 
backed Tales for Little People, price one penny. The Winnikin! 
There was an enchantingly hideous hero of fiction. He had one eye 
which could lcok up at the sky while the other searched for a pin 
on the floor. One ear was fixed forward, the other backwards. His 
nose could extend till it was the size of an elephant’s trunk or it could 
be a snub. He had a hundred teeth which could all be taken out 
separately, either to teach him counting or for playing “ jacks” with. 
Yet the “ Winnikin,” by the pseudonymous “ Aunt Julie,” was a far 
greater favourite than any Kate Greenaway or Walter Crane creation. 


All right-minded children of my time revelled in sheets of transfers 
of raw red flowers and arrogant blue butterflies. I can remember 
with joy, too, a sheet of “ scraps” with serried rows of angels with 
raspberry-pink faces and bell-tent robes of mustard yellow, grass green 
and pillar-box red. The more dazzlingly-coloured a thing was the 
more we admired it, a fact which manufacturers catering for modern 
children should bear in mind. Magic-lantern slides, for example, 
were a delirious kaleidoscope of Prussian blue and rich crimson. One 
year an adult hoping to alter what she regarded as our evil taste in 
art gave us some black-and-white slides showing views of local beauty- 
spots. We politely “ran them through” once, then thankfully 
returned to our German slides with their eye-dazzling colouring. 

“Tt’s an insult to sell dolls’ furniture like that,’ a young mother 
said the other day as she shied from a chunky set painted in forget- 
me-not blue. “Think of the lovely ones there were before the war.” 
I did. Only “the war” to me is the 1914-1918 war, and my dolls’ 
furniture, with the ubiquitous stamp “ Made in Germany,” cost 
sixpence a box. One set was crimson fringed in gold. The other was 
covered with emerald and canary-yellow checked paper with an edging 
of gilt paper lace. I thought them the most beautiful things in the 
world. So, I suspect, would that young mother’s daughter. 


THE RISK 


MistTrRESS and wife should be twain, 
Said Montaigne ere he died of the stone, 
And marriages made upon earth 
For what they are worth. 
But we, 
Husband and wife, 
Foolish, unknown, 
Let us crush from the grapes he discarded 
The love that is life. 
H. H. BASHFORD. 
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to submit to Mr. Bevin on his return a scheme which they have 
drafted for the immediate reform of the Foreign Service. The details 
ave not available, and it is possible that the scheme will take the form 
of criticisms and suggestions rather than that of any detailed 
memorandum or plan. It may be assumed, however, that Mr. R. H. 
Crossman (who possesses inside knowledge of the organisation of 
the Foreign Service, and who has applied himself with such selfless 
devotion to the reform, not only of our foreign policy, but also of 


| UNDERSTAND that a group of Labour back-benchers intend 














Mr. Bevin himself) has taken a leading part in the elaboration of 
these proposals. Fortunately we possess a detailed statement of Mr. 
Crossman’s views upon this subject. In the first issue of the Contact 
books, Mr. Crossman wrote a long and stimulating article entitled 
“The Foreign Office,” in which he was able to advance many 
criticisms based upon his personal experience when serving in one of 
the affiliated departments during the war. It is thus opportune to 
recall Mr. Crossman’s arguments and to examine how far the sug- 
gestions which he then made are practicable and how far they are 
not. Mr. Crossman began his article with an historical survey of the 
development of diplomatic intercourse with which few people would 
disagree. Before the First World War, he pointed out, our Foreign 
Service worked well enough, since diplomacy in those days was 
conducted on the same level in all important countries. The issues 
to be negotiated were, moreover, almost exclusively political, since 
social considerations did not then arise and economic considerations 
were supposed, in a free-trade era, to look after themselves. The 
First World War destroyed the formula, or the convention, under 
which the old diplomatists fulfilled their functions. Two new factors 
came to intrude upon the older, simpler methods of negotiation. 
The first was economics ; the second was ideologies. 


* * * * 


This change in the climate or atmosphere of diplomacy—which 
was in its essence a change in the incidence of sovereignty—entailed 
an adjustment of our Foreign Service to altered conditions. The 
reforms which Lord Cecil introduced in 1918, on the basis of the 
Macdonell Report, abolished the old property qualification and 
opened the service to a new class of entrant. The infinitely more 
important Eden reform of 1943 fused the Diplomatic Service, the 
Commercial Service, the Consular Service and the Foreign Office into 
a single Foreign Service, thereby securing the interchange of function 
between the political and economic branches and widening the whole 
foundation upon which recruitment and training had been based. 
This, as Mr. Crossman recognises, is a vital reform. It is a reform 
which many of us who entered the Diplomatic Service before the First 
World War had been advocating for years. Only a man of Mr. Eden’s 
authority could have been able to surmount the Treasury objections 
which had blocked all previous attempts to enlarge the scope of the 
Service. Its advantages are obvious. In the old days—when the 
political, the commercial and the consular branches were separated 
inte water-tight compartments—there was immense wastage of human 
material. A diplomatist, so long as he made no mistakes, could count 
upon achieving at least a Legation before he retired ; he concentrated, 
therefore, upon the avoidance of mistakes, which is not a very stimu- 
lating form of concentration. A consul, however energetic or able he 
might be, could rarely pass into the exclusive circle of the diplomatic 
service ; he became discouraged. The Eden reforms rendered pro- 
motion to the highest posts open to every talent ; ability thereafter 
could be rewarded and lethargy penalised. 

* + * * 


Up to this point Mr. Crossman would, I know, carry with him 
the assent of the majority of the older and younger members of the 
existing service. But Mr. Crossman is a young man, and with the 
impatience of youth he is unwilling to wait until the Eden reforms 
heve gradually transformed our whole Foreign Service. He contends, 
and rightly, that the new entrants will take some years to mature ; 
and he fears that they may in the process become contaminated by 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


the ideas and conventions of the older officials. He suggests, there- 
fore, that the higher posts should at once be given to men drawn 
from outside the Service, and that certain “key positions” in the 
Foreign Office itself should be allotted to men drawn from other 
Government departments. It may seem strange that a member of 
the Labour Party should thus openly advocate a system which is 
such a flagrant violation of the fundamental tenets of Trade 
Unionism. But even if we swallow this heresy, we must recognise 
that such a spoils system would be unfair and impracticable. It 
would be unfair, since the existing members of the Service have 
entered it under an implied contract with the State ; they have passed 
one of the most competitive of all examinations, and have devoted 
their lives to the service of their profession; to deprive them of 
the prospects of promotion would amount to a breach of faith. Nor 
is it likely that the best type of entrant would compete for a Service 
in which the higher appointments were accorded to political 
nominees ; the United States used to adopt that system, but aban- 
doned it when it was discovered to be both dangerous and im- 
practicable. I doubt also whether Mr. Crossman’s spoils system 
would, apart from its unfairness, conduce to the efficiency of the 
Service. In times of war, or of extreme emergency, it is possible 
to find men of great ability who will consent to serve abroad ; in 
normal times, as the Americans found to their cost, only those men 
who have little hope of making a political career at home will be 
ready to accept a minor foreign mission. And even then they are 
apt to think less of serving the Foreign Secretary than of acquiring 
publicity at home. That is a dangerous habit of mind. 
* - * . 

Mr. Crossman makes other suggestions. He has rightly observed 
that the Foreign Office as at present constituted is so overwhelmed 
with current business, so “ grotesquely under-staffed,” that it has no 
time to plan or think ahead. He believes that this defect can be 
remedied by breaking through the existing regional divisions and 
by creating five functional divisions dealing respectively with 
Administration, Intelligence, Current Policy, Long-term Policy and 
Public Relations. I do not agree with this solution, since it would 
lead to extreme departmentalism and increase confusion. But I do 
agree with his main criticism, namely, that the Service is so over- 
whelmed with tactics that there is no time left for strategy. The 
remedy for this defect is not, however, to be found in any institu- 
tional rearrangement of the Foreign Service itself ; matters of high 
policy do not affect the Foreign Office alone, bur also the Treasury, 
the Board of Trade and the Fighting Services. What is required 
for planning is an inter-departmental body based on the analogy 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence. Only at that high level 
could a rightful co-ordination be secured. 

* * * e 

Behind all these criticisms and suggestions there exists a funda- 
mental fallacy. It is that there is no such thing as the continuity 
of British foreign policy and no such principle as “the defence of 
British rights and interests.” Yet if our foreign policy were to be 
reversed at every general election, it would lose all reliability, all 
credit, and all effectiveness. And if British rights and interests are 
not to be defended, then we shall sacrifice such authority in inter- 
national affairs as still remains to us. This fallacy, moreover, begets 
two incorrect assumptions. The first is that we can in some manner 
appease Communism by going Social-Democratic. The second is 
that the art of diplomacy requires no professional training, but can 
be practised immediately by any man possessing bright ideas. Yet, 
in fact, the professional diplomatist acquires, in long years of train- 
ing, certain qualities which are not always possessed by politicians. 
What are these qualities? They are modesty, loyalty, reliability, 
truthfulness, knowledge, patience and a healthy scepticism. These 
are the qualities which have rendered our Foreign Service so 
respected abroad. It would be a pity to discard them. And I, for 
one, am convinced that our Foreign Service, as reconstituted by Mr. 
Eden, will prove the finest and the most progressive in the world. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


MUSIC 


THE week has been remarkable for two excellent revivals—Purcell’s 
Fairy Queen at Covent Garden on December 12th and Orazio Vecchi’s 
L’Amfiparnasso at the Wigmore Hall on the 13th. Almost exactly 
a century separates the two works, but the conventions of 1692 seem 
stranger and need considerably more overcoming than those of 1594. 
The Fairy Queen is a spectacle, based on Midsummer Night’s Dream 
but interlarded with allegorical masques which contain the best of 
the music. The spectacle I found delightful, though unevenly so. 
The Enchanted Lake, for example, quite failed and its misty fanciful- 
ness seemed out of style with the rest of the work ; but the Masque 
of the Seasons and the chinoiseries of the last act were wholly suc- 
cessful. The music which had been (inevitably) cut and adapted 
by Constant Lambert seemed wholly suitable to the spectacle but no 
more than that, and I was very aware of the conventions within 
which Purcell was working—the fundamentally ornamental role of 
the music, the limited range of expression allowed to allegorical 
characters in their songs and Purcell’s own limitations as a grand 
petit maitre, a first-class court purveyor but, in Fairy Queen, very 
little more. The singers started rather poorly, but improved as the 
evening went on, except for the chorus, who were excellent in tone 
and magnificently disciplined from the start. It is a mistake to think 
that there is anything quintessentially English about Purcell’s 
dramatic music. English it certainly is, but I heard in June a per- 
formance in Czech of Dido and Aeneas by pupils of the Prague 
Conservatoire who seemed to have mastered the style without great 
difficulty (though, of course, Purcell’s virtues as a prosodist were lost). 

Orazio Vecchi was an absentee archdeacon of a very quarrelsome 
disposition. His madrigal opera was sung by the New English 
Singers, and the action—not essential to the performance but greatly 
enhancing it—was entrusted to the Lanchester Marionettes. There 
could hardly be a better introduction to opera for those purists who 
complain of the artificiality and hybrid nature of the form. The 
music, within the strict contrapuntal forms of the late sixteenth 
century, has an amazing range of expressiveness, and the inclusion 
of prologue, narrative, dialogue and even lyrical expansion within 
the limits of the unaccompanied madrigal produced an astonishingly 
satisfactory answer to all the problems of opera-writers from Wagner 
to Britten. A great deal of the success of the performance was duc 
to Professor Dent’s genial translation and the excellent elocution of 
the singers. The synchronisation of the marionettes was faultless 
and their movements and gestures combined realism and stvlisation 
in just the right proportions The musical jokes—the Doctor’s 
serenade and the scene in the synagogue—raised spontaneous 
laughter, and the only question which remained in my mind after 
the performance was whether Debussy was not right in wanting to 
perform the Ring with marionettes—twice life-size and therefore 
semi-immobilised. Any opera which deals with the super- or sub- 
human (perhaps the fairy scenes in Russian operas) and any highly 
stylised comedy might benefit by the banishing of the visible human 
form from the stage. 

The 44th Cencert of French Music at the Wigmore Hall on 
December 14th probably familiarised the audience with many tunes 
unknown to them but whistled and hummed regularly by their 
grandfathers. Fanely Revoil and Willy Clement sang selections from 
French operetta, from Offenbach and Hervé in the "fifties to Messager 
and Reynaldo Hahn—a perfect study of the French passion for style 
even in the most hilarious farce. I still cannot get out of my head 
Messager’s “ De ci, de 1a—cahin-caha” any more than great-uncle 


Eustace could. MartTIN Cooper. 
THE CINEMA 
“Song of the South."’ At the New Gallery.——“ The Wind ”’ and 
early Chaplins. At the New London Film Society. 

For those who were not brought up on Uncle Remus, Song of the 
South may be quite enjoyable, always provided they like the new- 
style Disney with its growing concentration on ordinary photography 
and on the mingling of cartoon with realistic figures—technically 
ingenious but artistically questionable. But for the Uncle Remus 
fans this film will not do at all. The famous stories are all entangled 
with the adventures of a Little Lord Fauntleroy character on a 
Southern plantation ; and although the child actors are admirable, 
and James Baskett’s Uncle Remus a most sympathetic and affec- 
tionate character, nothing can make up for the elimination of all but 
a few of his entrancing legends. Brer Possum and Brer Buzzard 
are absent (in favour perhaps of the horrid little top-hatted blue- 
dird who perches on Uncle Remus’ shoulder when he takes a stroll), 


and there is no mention at all of the famous Deluge episode, when 
you remember, “de Elephant tromped on wunner de Crawfishes,” 
One would have liked to see a Disney interpretation of the following 
scene, when the Crawfishes “swarmed tergedder en draw’d up a 
kinder peramble wid some wharfo’es in it.” But no. Even when the 
film reverts to pure cartoon for some of the tales—the Tar-baby, for 
instance—the style and the characters are coarsened out of all] recog- 
nition, the story is twisted and changed, and the technological 
squawk of Donald Duck seems not far away. 

Disney is perhaps a victim of the present system of film-distribution 
by which it is virtually impessible to get adequate financial returns 
from short films. Forced to inflate his style, which depends largely 
on brevity, he is reduced to arid ingenuities, and is apparently gradu- 
ally abandoning the pure fantasy of his earlier work. If the market 
were there, what a joyous series of ten-minute cartoons on Uncle 
Remus themes he could have produced! As it is, Song of the South 
is neither fish, fowl nor good Brer Tarrypin. 

Continuing its programme of great American films, the New 
London Film Society recently revived Victor Seastrom’s The Wind. 
Made in 1928, at the end of the silent era, it is a fine example »f the 
creation of dramatic mood and atmosphere in terms of visuals, and 
without benefit of sound track, Were it to have been made today, what 
a howling of rempests, rustling of sand and, screeching of background 
music there would have been! And yet, by picture alone, Seastrom 
achieves all the physical impact required, while at the same time 
manipulating a simple, sombre story with skill and, for the most part, 
with great artistry. 

One sometimes feels sorry for the younger generation who do not 
remember the days before the talkies. They must find these revivals 
curious, perhaps sometimes comic, for they are in no position to 
revert to the acceptance of a convention in which the cinema grew 
up, and by which it developed what are still its main values. Yet, 
looking today at the superb acting technique of Lilian Gish, Lars 
Hanson and Dorothy Cummings, and observing what they achieved 
without the aid of dialogue, one can sentimentally sigh for the 
rounded perfection of the best of the silent films. 

In the same programme were four Chaplins, vintage Essanay 1915, 
and these involve no nonsense about sound or silence. His world of 
shabby doss-houses, flimsy villas, cops, thugs, buffoons and golden 
girls revolves with the same indestructible magic around his own 
creation, the sentimental, cocky, pathetic, comic little figure, of whom 
Gilbert Seldes rightly remarked that he was destined to be “ the one 
universal man of modern times.” In The Bank and The Tramp, 
incidentally, one may observe the seeds of nearly all the wonderful 
flowers of his later end greater films. In the latter film there appears 
the first renunciation scene, followed by that now famous perambu- 
lation away from the audience towards the horizon, which was finally 
repeated with such effect in The Circus ; and in The Bank one may 
guess, from the incident of the roses, that the last scene of City Lights 
was already beginning to germinate. BASIL WRIGHT. 


ART 


THE sixty drawings by Stefano della Bella at the Arcade Gallery 
are very well worth a visit. He worked in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, in Florence for the most part, and took as his 
model Callot, from whom he inherited, or with whom he shared, 
a not dissimilar talent. Oils by him are unknown, and it is upon 
his many etchings and notebook jottings such as compose the present 
exhibition that his reputation rests. Possibly he felt the full-scale 
canvas beyond his powers ; certainly the success of these drawings 
is often in inverse proportion to their physical size ; little miniature 
observations, many of them, scribbled down with an unselfconscious 
precision and delightful fluency—a costume note, an eagle, ranks 
of caparisoned horses, a gentleman playing at croquet orc a gentleman 
playing at soldiers, in a day when war was still a gentleman’s game. 

The main room that has now been opened by the London Gallery 
has about it a certain air of nostalgia. Here we are back again in 
those days, already a little fabulous, of a decade ago when the advent 
of Surrealism in a big way was knocking so many for six. Its effects, 
indeed, were entirely beneficial in so far as they assisted the liberation 
of the romantic revival that has subsequently assumed such respect- 
able proportions, but by painters in the main tradition they have by 
now mostly been assimilated or rejected. The faithful continue in 
the way of paranoiac orthodoxy, however, leavened in this show Lv 
some fellow travellers. I liked, amongst other things, John Craxton’s 
Seascape, John Lake’s Three Dances, one of Edgar Hubert’s abstracts 
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and an early Picasso drawing. Of interest to anyone who does not 
know them are the drawings by Scottie Wilson, a natural Surrealist. 
Revealing, too, is the article in the catalogue by Réné Guilly, which 
demonstrates the extent to which an old-world gentility still permeates 
art criticism in this country as compared with Paris. 

Now and again I suspect that Carel Weight and Stephen Bone 
continue to paint simply because they have got the habit and don't 
know what else to do. When really moved by their subject, however, 
they are both capable of transmitting to us some of their visual excite- 
ment. Weight’s painting I like best when it is least anecdotic, but 
Conversations of St. Mary and St. Martha and the big football picture 
were exceptions, while some of the small pochades are excellent. 
Stephen Bone is his unassuming best in little works like Punch at 
Weymouth, No. 96 Shelter, and Snow on Monday, Leamington Spa. 
The Leicester Galleries, where these artists are exhibiting, are also 
showing etchings by Sickert from all periods of his life. They are 
masterly alike in technique and feeling. 

Of Edward Lear’s oils the less said the better, but as a topo- 
graphical draughtsman he has, until quite recently, been consistently 
underrated. The watercolours at the Adams Gallery have revealed 
once again the freshness and spontaneity of his gifts whenever he 
failed to suppress them. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THERE are some excellent recent recordings to notice, but it will 
not be possible to do more than mention some of the most out- 
standing. For sheer size the Columbia Messiah is the biggest item 
on the list, the complete work by the Liverpool Philharmonic 
and the Huddersfield Choral Society, conducted by Malcolm 
Sargent, with Isobel Baillie, Gladys Ripley, James Johnston and 
Norman Walker as soloists. The average level of performance is high, 
and the choruses come through well. An interesting Columbia 
recording is Berlioz’s early Réverie and Caprice for violin and 
orchestra, played by Szigeti and the Philharmonic Orchestra—for 
admirers of Berlioz only, perhaps, but certainly for them. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Bruno Walter have made an 
excellent classical recording of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony ; the 
tone is beautifully clear and well-balanced and the music presented 
without any fuss or showmanship. Of Columbia’s vocal records two 
baritones represent the pick—Paolo Silveri in the Pagliacci Prologue 
and Herbert Janssen in the Wahn Monologue from the Meistersinger, 
both beautiful voices beautifully used in their very different ways. 
Decca has made a fine recording of Dvorak’s B minor Cello 
Concerto, played by the L.P.O. under Rankl with Maurice Gendron 
as soloist—and a very fine soloist he is, with a wide range of tone, 
noticeably and unusually beautiful in the top register. Decca and 
H.M.V. have both produced recordings of Brahms’ Third Symphony 
—the first by the L.P.O. under van Beinum, the second by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Kussevitsky. For the rest of the H.M.V. 
recordings, the plum is the Elgar Cello Concerto, played by the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Boult, with Casals as the soloist. 
The work is one of Elgar’s best, in any case, and Casals makes it 
sound magnificent. Elgar needs showmanship as well as musicianship, 
and Casals has both. John Barbirolli gives a virtuosic display of the 
potentialities of orchestral string tone with the Hallé Orchestra in 
Vaughan-Williams’ Fantasia on a theme of Tallis, a normally un- 
eventful work which becomes intensely dramatic in this recording. 
Finally, no one in his senses will miss Toscanini and the N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra in the overture to Rossini’s Gazza Ladra—only 
two sides and a perfect Christmas present for someone who is feeling 
the combined effects of austerity and the deluge. M. C. 
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ON THE AIR 


Louis MacN1ce’s adaptation of a Norwegian fairy-tale, The Heart- 
less Giant, belonged by nature to the Children’s Hour, but might 
equally well have found a place in the Third Programme. It was 
a light, good-humoured piece, with dialogue that sparkled with an 
odd, half-earthy enchantment, yet it lacked the solidity of a good 
fairy- tale because neither the author nor the producer made any 
attempt to create a background. And what is a fairy-tale without 
the atmosphere of enchahtment ? Nevertheless, with the fantasy 
played down almost to the point of naturalness, it was far better than 
most things of its kind. 
* * * * 

Mr. MacNiece is by far the best and most original of our radio 
dramatists, and seems to be the only one who cares sufficiently for 
the form to explore its possibilities. Most plays written for radio 
show a respectable competence combined with a depressing lack of 
originality, but he seems never to repeat himself ; which is not to 
praise originality for its own sake, but rather to point out that if the 
drama department does not extend its experiments it will quickly 
decline into inanition. In the absence of any noticeable support for 
Mr. MacNiece it might be worth while to import some of the plays 
ot Norman Corwin, who has successfully turned the microphone to 
uses almost undreamed of in this country. 

7 - 

The policy of repetition is a good one, but there is a danger that 
it may become a device for filling time if not carefully watched. 
This week, for example, we have had two performances of The Man 
Who Could Work Miracles, and A Garland of Beards was scheduled 
and postponed. Both were entertaining trifles, but neither showed 
any particular excellence, nor, indeed, merited inclusion in the Third 
Programme. How much better it was to hear In Parenthesis again! 
There was originality indeed, though it derived from the book 
rather than from the adaptation, and only its rather laboured Joycean 
passages marred its truth and poetry. 

a. * * * 

Huis Clos was also worth repeating. It was somewhat shapeless, 
but taut and sensitive as an exposed nerve, evoking an atmosphere 
of claustrophobia with terrifying realism. Austin Gill’s talk on 
Existentialism which preceded this was as simple as Basic English, bue 
succeeded in tangling “the self for one’s self” with “the self for 
others” so inextricably that its value was largely lost, and added 
little to one’s understanding of the play, which in any case needed 
no support. 

* * * * 

T. S. Eliot’s talk on Charles Williams was also unsatisfactory. A 
quarter of an hour is hopelessly inadequate for a discussion of such 
a man and his work, and Mr. Eliot was obliged to spread his material 
so thinly to cover the ground that no clear impression of either 
emerged. There was also evidence of insufficient rehearsal in an 
occasional misplaced emphasis which was rather irritating and could 
easily have been avoided. 

* * * * 

It is early to judge the wisdom or otherwise of presenting a Dickens 
series along the lines of “ Shakespeare’s Characters.” To be wholly 
successful this kind of study needs a fully rounded subject, and it is 
questionable whether Dickens’ characters ever achieve such com- 
pleteness ; but since they have probably never been examined in 
this way before we may learn a good deal about them. Of the pro- 
gramme on Sidney Carton I am in no doubt at all; he is one of 
Dickens’ most creditable creations, but on the air he might have 
been a marionette from any one of a hundred technicolour romances. 

* * * * 

“Ttma” has a serious rival, at least in quality, in Merry Go 
Round, whose resident clown is quite as funny as Mr. Handley. 
Itma’s dependence on a rigid formula is its weakness as well as its 
strength, and tends more and more to limit its freedom. It is signifi- 
cant that its most successful characters have always been those in 
whom one can believe most readily, rather than those who exist in 
one exaggerated characteristic only. Merry Go Round suffers from 
no such restriction. Its characters are all recognisable human types, 
portrayed with a good deal of originality and, by comparison, a 
refreshing freedom from catch-phrases. More power to its elbow. 

* * 7 * DEREK SEVERN. 


[This feature consists of the best contributed review of the radio 
programme (not the Third Programme only) of the past week. A 
change in the date of reception of criticisms h 1as bcen necessitated by 
Christmas arrangements, Entries shoul ld reach THE SPECTATOR office 
not later than the first post on Monday, Dex mber 23rd.] 
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LETTERS TO 


THE PUZZLE OF THE KREMLIN 


Sirn,—Mr. Chancellor’s puzzle in your issue of November Ist reminds 
one rather of those games of chess one sometimes plays against onescif. 
You can move the pieces any way you like and indulge in a little 
unobserved cheating if it makes the game more interesting, and if it 
suits the right hand to overlook an obvious move by the left hand's 
Queen or Bishop, then there is no one there to notice a convemient 
negligence. So we have no reference at all to Mr. Molotov in Mr. 
Chancellor's article—Molotov who during the February elections was 
beside Stalin, the only all-people’s candidate, who was during the 
campaign referred to as Stalin’s right-hand man, Molotov the first deputy- 
chairman of the Council of Ministers, today upheld in the Moscow Press 
es the sturdy champion of the Soviet Union's peace-building policy. 
Perhaps Mr. Molotov’s position is too obvious for Mr. Chancellor with 
his preference for silent struggles, palace politics and long silver-grey 
cars roaring over drawbridges. His Moscow, one feels, is Oppenheim’s 
tather than Ivan IV's. 

We in Moscow are all agog waiting for the climax Mr. Chancellor 
promises us, busy reading up mediaeval Russian history, with one ear 
alert for the “ tiny and penetrating ” Kremlin bell, and all our runners on 
tiptoe waiting to bring us the foreboding news that another Party man 
has become a vice-chairman. Of course, now that Western influence is 
being eradicated, we wear kaftans and false beards as we lurk at the 
Kremlin gates. 

No, Sir, this way of looking at Russia won't get us anywhere. Able 
end experienced men who are members of the Politburo have become 
members of the Government because, faced with present tasks, the 
Government needs them. Others such as Zhdanov, it may be assumed, 
cannot be released from exclusively Party work because the Communist 
Party, too, has much to do, especially since it has adopted a more 
independent and critical attitude towards the State apparatus. As for the 
important political speech that was made in Moscow on November 6th, 
it is the function of the First Secretary of the Central Committee to 
deliver this report on Party affairs. The only significance about Zhdanov 
having given it was that it served to remind us of his position in the 
Party. Students of Soviet affairs would do well to pay a littl more 
attention to the relations between Party and State. It should make the 
puzzle easier to resolve. But that of course would be spoiling too many 
people’s fun.—Yours, &c., A CORRESPONDENT IN Moscow. 


FREEDOM OR OPPRESSION ? 


Sirn.—Mr. J. F. Goodridge, in your issue of December 13th, speaks of a 
widespread desire to know whether in countries under Soviet influence 
2 policy of oppression and in some cases “ liquidation ” or mass murder 
is being carried out, and asks why, if this is the case, the facts are not 
published in full by our Government—reminding us that the concealment 
of truth is even more insidious than the invention of lies. It is evident, 
1 think, that admission of such facts by our Government, so long 4s 
hostilities lasted, might have endangered the Allied unity essential to 
victory. This, no doubt, was the reason why British ex-prisoners of war, 
who had been in Poland and other countries “ liberated” by Russia, 
received strict orders on returning home to say nothing publicly of what 
they had seen Had it been otherwise the country would have heard only 
too many cye-witness accounts of destruction, rape and murder. Two 
ex-prisoners from a Dominion, alone among several I met, had received 
no such instructions, and were free to tell publicly of these things, also 
of mass deportations to Russia of men of the Polish Underground Army, 
oldest and most effective of all the resistance movements to German 
occupation. It is only fair, however, to remember that Mr. Churchill, in 
his first broadcast after V.E. Day, admitted our failure to restore freedom 
in countries that had fought for it, and much could be read between those 
ines. Here and there the lines have been filled in since then, but news 
of this kind too often has been crowded out by matters of less importance. 

And from a recent Ministerial statement it appears that in future it 
will be more difficult than hitherto to get reliable news from Poland, for 
example. Mr. McNeil stated on December 4th, in reply to a question, 
that there are now no British staff correspondents in that country, the 
correspondent of two leading newspapers in fact being a Polish subject. 
This absence of British correspondents no doubt explains why, so far as 
I know, the arrest of no fewer than 4,500 of the members of Mr. 
Mikolajczyk’s Peasant Party (of whom fifty were prospective parlia- 
mentary candidates), more than a month ago, has not been reported. 
Moreover, it is known that three Polish interpreters of newspaper corre- 
epondents have recently been arrested. May not the fear of getting others 
into trouble still further curtail the reports of correspondents? But what 
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of the B.B.C.? Could it not give us more facts than can throw light on 
the all-important question of Russia’s attitude to peace rather than 59 
many expressions of opinion on that country by those who never mention 
these disquieting matters? And as the voice of the B.B.C. travels far 
and travels quickly, might net more realistic utterances on its part help 
to bring home to the rulers of Russia that such oppression in the countrirs 
she dominates cannot but increase anxiety as to her aim>?—Yours faith- 
fully, KATHERINE ATHOLL, 
British League for European Freedom, 
66, Elizabeth Street, S.W.1 


THE FATE OF TRANSPORT 


S1r,—Twenty-five years ago there were over §0 independently-owned 
railways in Great Britain, most of which were in a sound financial position 
before the first world war. During the period of State control, between 
1914 and 1920, the working expenses soared owing to the abnormal 
increases in the wages bill, reduction in the hours of duty of the staff 
and the rise in the cost of materials. When the period of control termi- 
nated, the majority of the companies were faced with insolvency, as 
their expenditure outpaced revenue. The Railway Act of 1921 proved 
a brilliant solution to the problem bv welding the so companics into 
five groups. The rate of compensation was fixed by the late Lord Plender, 
and was approximately on the basis of Stock Exchange valuations. Scrip 
in the new groups was exchanged in heu of payment by cash. 

The five groups are now confronted with issues similar to, and as vital 
to, their welfare as those of their predecessors. The cost of fuel and stores 
and wages have again mounted sky-high. On the lowest computation 
these must be on a level with the increased cost-of-living index, which is 
30 per cent. over 1938 and which your recent article described 95 
“notoriously underestimated.” It follows that the net revenue of 
{/2§,000,000 earned by the railways in 1938 will be reduced to an insignifi- 
cant figure, if not absorbed altogether. When cognisance is taken of this 
factor, of the colossal slump in coal receipts, and in the tonnage of 
general merchandise carried owing to the fall in production and un- 
restricted road competition, it is pertinent to inquire whether the 
experiment of grouping can be advanced one stage farther by knitting the 
existing five groups into one unit under private control. It would 
produce far-reaching economies in administrative costs and by the further 
standardisation of rolling stock ; restore the confidence of investors in 
railway shares and yield to the nation all the benefits which are claimed 
by the most optimistic advocates of natienzlisation.—Yours truly, 

Bryn Melyn, Abérystwyth. JAMES REES. 


Sir,—Your editorial solicitude for railway shascholders is surely un- 
easonable, and it they are now required to accept a more modest return 
on their capital, a return that is based quite fairly on a national policy of 
low interest rates, it is difficult to see what principles of fairness are out- 
raged. The concept of unearned income is not venerated quite so much 
today as it was in the past. After all, the vast majority of us devote our 
whole lives, our energy, our health and our skill to working productively 
and creatively for a few hundred pounds a year, and even if it is true, 
as it probably is, that stocks are widely dispersed in small units, there is 
little reason for according to unearned income the same order of rights 
and privileges as pertain to earned income. No deubt the limited liability 
company has played a great part in the rise of industry and commerce, 
but those days have passed, leaving the shareholder an impotent and 
functionless anachronism. The emphasis on P.M.H. necessarily implies 
that income must derive from work for all who are capable of work, and 
that there must be no distractions such as would be caused bv an undue 
tenderness towards shareholders and investors.—Yours faithfully, 
Barnfield Bungalow, Shripney, Bognor. JOHN BLAKE. 


Sir,—Your article says that “a vast amount (of railway capital) repre- 
sents nothing more tangible than the legal fees paid out and *he 
huge bonus issues.” Does not this entirely overlook the far greater 
amount of capital wiped out in the amalgamations in the first quarter 
of this century, e.g., L.C. and D.R., S.E.R. and G.E.R. ordinary? The 
railway capital in 1900 was about £1,300,000,000, compared with a figure 
of about £1,000,000,000 today, which latter, moreover, includes al] the 
capital expended since 1900.—Yours faithfully, T. H. MINSHALL. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


HIROSHIMA 


Sir,—Mr. Peter Fleming’s discussion of the ethics of Gropping 2 bomb 
on Hiroshima might have taken a different turn had he in the course 
of his many travels visited the place. For had he done so he would have 
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found in that city of ne 0 inhabitants a certain well-defined 
military area, eminently suitable for “ pin-bombing,” a co rsiderably 
larger educational area, for Hiureshima was one of the chief educational 
ce in J pan, and, for t rest, a p pul ation of very or linary people 


scattered across the delta en which the city is built. No doubt, in 


{dition, there were a multiplicity of small factories, given over “for the 
duration” to war purposes, much as were to be found in every city 
and town of our own land, but hardly sufficient, we should say, to warrant 
being regarded as a military objective. 


fo take a parallel over her Supposing the Germans had discovered 


the atom-bomb first, and dropped it, say, on Portsmouth, we could 
rdly have complained, for that city exists for the naval arsenal. But 


ey had dropped on Oxford, with its vast factory at Cowley pro- 
luc war material, I wonder what we should have said. Yet the parallel 

not an unfair one. The moral issue lay, surely, not in the size or 
destructive power of the bomb, nor in its capacity or otherwise for 
cusing suffering, but in the selection of the target. Incidentally, the 
mass-raid by American bombers on Tokio on March gth, 1945, according 
to Japanese official records, killed 187,000 people, which explains perhaps 
why the fate cf a provincial city like Hiroshima with a death-roll of 
100,000 was only second-page news in the Japanese Press.—Yours faith- 
fully, W.H. Murray Watton. 


he Vicarage, Bromley, Kent. 





Sir.—Mr. Peter Fleming, as I read his article in your issue of Decem- 
ber 13th, weuld regard the difference in destructiveness between atomic 
and chemical bombing as being quantative rather than qualitative. I 
would reverse the priority. The raid on Hiroshima (or Nagasaki) was not 
the most destructive on record of life and property ; that distinction is 
held by the raid cn Tokio on the night of March 9, 1945 (when 1,667 
tons of incendiary bombs devastated fifteen square miles of the city and 
caused 185,000 casualties, including 83,000 deaths. But the atomic raid 
the most terrible in history because of the after-effect on human 
beings of the gamma rays emitted. The United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey's report on Hiroshima and Nagasaki is my authority for the 
Yours faithfully, J. M. SPAIGHT. 
, 29 Smitham Downs Road, Purley, Surrey. 
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CLOTHES FOR EUROPE 


Sia,—Mosi of your readers will welcome, as we certainly do, the news 
that food parcels may now be sent to the hungry people of Europe. 
But the people of Eurcpe are cold as well as hungry; and we are 
concerned lest, in the easing of one hardship, another should be forgotten. 
Ir was stated in the House of Commons only a week ago that, in the 
British zone of Germany alone, the minimum requirements of children’s 
ts amounted to 6,250,000 pairs, against which permits for the 
purchase of only 1,770.000 pairs had been given out—i.c., one pair for 
every four children. We happened to receive, only a few wecks earlier, 
1 report from cur Aachen team which told of how the number of garments 
iilable for new-born babies worked out at one to every four—the same 
proportion as cited more generally in the House. And reports from other 
teams in Germany and the other stricken countries of Central Europe 
confirm the remark of a worker in Vienna who had been struck by the 
number of children in that city suffering from sores on the feet through 
lack of footwear: “I believe that clothing wil! be the most crying need 
winter.” 
We appeal to all who sleep under a roof, who have enough to eat, 
nd enough clothes to keep them warm and dry, to give every garment 
nd every pair of shoes they can spare. Better still, organise a clothing 
ve and let us supply you with the necessary sacks and leaflets. Lastly, 
you have no clothes to send us, send money; we need every penny 
yu can give if we are to meet the costs of transport and distribution. 
Parcels should be sent to Friends Relief Service, 163 Highgate Road, 
Londen, N.W.5, and money to Friends Relief Service, Friends House, 
Euston Road, N.W. 1.—Yours faithfully, LETTICE JOWITT. 
Friends Relief Service. General Secretary. 


THE WAY TO WISDOM 
Strn,—May I endorse Mr. 


Kenneth Lindsay’s excellent article on 
UNESCO in your issue cf December 13th? As an observer from 
International Student Service on the periphery of the recent Paris 
Conference of UNESC@), I share some of his fears, which have also 
been echoed by Francois Mauriac in an article in the French Press. In 
one telling sentence, Mauriac fastens on the weakness of the UNESCO 
planners: “Ceci distingue les hommes de science: la foi, la foi qui 
transporte les montagnes—(et un jour prochain les fera peut-étre sauter 
en les désintégrant).” Surely two world wars within twenty-five years 
must have shaken our camplacent belief in the possibility of a brother- 
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hood of man that is not derived from the fatherhood of God? Mr. 
Lindsay is right to direct our attention to Comenius, who based the unity 
of knowledge and the unity of mankind on a metaphysical premise. 

Schools and universities possess a tradition elder than UNESCO 
older than those nation States, whose unruly contumacy U.N.O. strives to 
quell. It is a tradition rooted in the conception of a world fraternity of 
scholars, transcending racial and political frontiers. It is the essence of 
all true learning and teaching to be occupied incessantly with one supreme 
problem—the nature and destiny of man—and UNESCO must accept 
the burden of this traditional challenge in the tweutieth century of 
perish. 

Today, most educational institutions, while tacitly rejecting orthodox 
Communist or Christian doctrines, are trying to build on the shifting 
sands of a kind of evolutionary humanism. Recent history suggests that 
such a foundation is inadequate. For the process of education is that 
of the growth of an organism, and to take on any significance whatever 
it must be assumed to be growing to some end. Now, whether or not 
the end of man is to know God and to enjoy Him forever, it is certainly 
not the end of man merely to acquire knowledge for the sake of knowledge 
or to abolish illiteracy in order that more people can read more words. 
Teachers and taught must seek the way of wisdom rather than knowledge, 
and they can only do so when their metaphysics are sound. UNESCO 
makes metaphysical nonsense, and that is the reason of its potentiality 
for evil, when all men of good will must desire for it nothing but good.— 
Yours truly, James L. HENDERSON. 

we vood,” Sandon, Buntingford, Herts. 


THE MAHDI AND THE SUDAN 


Sir,—The last thing I wish to do is to enter into controversy with an 
old friend like Sir Nigel Davidson, but it would seem that his opinion.of 
the Mahdi differs from that of Mr. Winston Churchill, who wrote in 
Vol. II, page 212, of The River War: “He was a man of considerable 
nobility of character, a priest, a soldier and a patriot. ... It is impossible 
for any impartial person to read the testimony of such men as Slatin or 
Ohrwalder without feeling that the only gentle influence, the only humane 
element in the hard Mohamedan State, emanated from that famous 
rebel.” Sir Nigel states that the Mahdi “ inaugurated the tyranny which 
ended in chaos and catastrophe,” but Mr. Churchill wrote (River War, 
Vol. I, page 35): “ Upon the whole there exists no record of a bette 
case for rebellion than that which presented itself to the Sudanese. 
Their country was being ruined; their property was plundered ; their 
women were ravished; their liberties were curtailed; even their lives 
were threatened.” 

Again, with regard to the Mahdi’s choice of the Khalifa Abdullah a3 
his successor, Mr. Churchill wrote (The River War, Vol. I, page 395): 
“TI do not pretend that the Khalifa was a good or mercifu! sovereign. ... 
But he must be judged by other codes than ours; and, so judged, he 
need not fear comparison with several potentates with whom the Imperial 
Government has not scrupled to establish intimate and cordial relations.” 
In any case, are we to be held responsible for the sins of those whom 
we may appoint as our successors?—TI am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

43 Wetherby Mansions, S.W. 5. N. R. Upar. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 
S1r,—In your note on the Socialists’ abuse of power with the closed 
shop where they have a majority on local councils you say, “ The first 
and best battle-ground is the polling-booth at the municipal elections,” 
May I give particulars of what was done in industrial Oxford at the 
last November elections? The contests in the three wards comprising 
industrial Oxford resolved themselves into a fight between Socialists ind 
non-Socialists. Liberals abandoned their intention to contest, and no 
Independent candidates appeared. Previously the three wards were held by 
Conservatives, and three by Socialists. The Socialists confidently hoped 
for six representatives, and a majority on Oxford City Council. The 
Conservatives won two seats from the Socialists in this industrial area, 
and the total non-Socialist vote exceeded the Socialist vote by 1,001. 

Now is the time to plan for next November elections, and now is the 
time to be busy mobilising the non-Socialist forces. The political label 
must not unduly weigh. Conservatives, Liberals, Independents, &c., 
must not fight one another. The issue is too clamant. The claims of 
each non-Socialist Party can be arranged if the main issue is kept in 
view, and good will enters into the conferring. What was done in 
industrial Oxford can be done in other industrial areas—be done anj- 
where. If we are to save this country from being a Socialist slave 
state, there must be a closing of the ranks of non-Socialists. If this 
thing is done in the less partisan sphere of local government, it may 

il election.—Yours, &c., 
FRANK F 


_ 









lead to something similar at a gener . 
SMITH. 


64 Annesley Road, Rose Hill, Oxford. 











THE SPECTATOR, 
THE B.B.C. AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Smr,—May I correct a sentence in your friendly note on the B.B.C. 
debate? You say that I “ emphatically condemned broadcasts embodying 
attacks on other countries.” What I condemned was the denial of 
facilities to answer them. I hold that controversial talks ought to be 
allowed, and not least on foreign policy. Such talks will in present 
circumstances often contain strong criticism of one foreign Power or 
another, if the speaker is to be honest and sincere. Nor need such a 
talk, on balance, do any harm, provided that an opponent who holds the 
Opposite view is given an equal opportunity to broadcast it, and the 
two broadcasts are not too much separated in time. What I condemn 
is the practice under which one speaker is selected to give a series of 
highly controversial broadcasts over a period of weeks, in the course 
of which he strongly attacks a friendly Power, and no speaker holding 
the opposite view is given an equal opportunity or the same freedom 
to broadcast it, either in the same period or at all—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, HENRY STRAUSS. 
House of Commons. 


MR. GANDAR DOWER’S PLEDGE 


S1r,—It is surely somewhat out of character for Janus, as a Tory, to 
bother about Mr. Gandar Dower’s broken election promise. Perhaps 
Mr. Gandar Dower’s statement was only meant as seriously as other Tory 
utterances of the same period, c.f. Laski, Gestapo department. However, I 
welcome all this as an indication of possibly a different Conservative 
approach to election promises. Perhaps the Opposition in the future may 
be less furious when the Government contirues honouring its own pledges. 
— Yours faithfully, KENNETH THOMPSON. 

Ramsgill, Nr. Harrogate. 

[Janus writes: I am much interested in the novel characterisation of 
myself as a Tory.] 


A FRIEND OF TROLLOPE’S 


Sir,—Sir Max Beerbohm’s pleasant little rebuke comes like a_ butterfly 
touch, but my poor little “ gifts” combined with your circulation have 
been so fortunate as to bring from Lady Carnock a letter, in which she 
says that, as a little girl of 8 or 10, while staying with her aunt, the 
wife of Captain Sankey, R.N., of Coolmore, Fethare, near Clonmel, she 
was taken to see Miss Dorothy Sankey, Captain Sankey’s sister, at 
Clonmel. This was, she thinks, in or about 1870. As well as she can 
remember Miss Sankey was “a cheerful, stout lady of middle age.” 
On reference to Trollope’s Autobiography I find that after his marriage 
he and his wife went to Clonme! in 1844, to which district he was posted. 
His two sons wer -ctually born to him there. It seems therefore very 
likely that the T:i. lopes became acquainted then with Miss Dorothea 
Sankey, and that the friendship so begun lasted till 1861 (the date of the 
letter) and to the end of his life. This is admittedly circumstantial 
evidence, but it seems unlikely that Trollope knew another Miss Dorothy 
(or Dorothea) Sankey, and it bears out the auctioneer’s identification, 
viz.: “It is thought that Miss Dorothea Sankey was the fourth daughter 
(out of seven children) of Matthew Villiers Sankey, of Coolmore, co. 
Tipperary, d. 1815.” The real meaning of the letter of March 24, 1861, 
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And now the portrait of an English village 


BRENSHAM VILLAGE 


JOHN MOORE 


In Portrait of Elmbury, one of the best reviewed 
books of 1945, John Moore gave us the biography 
of an English market town. Now, in an even 
finer book, he writes of one of Elmbury’s outlying 
villages. Here is a perfect study of a typical West 
Country village and of the life that has gone on there 
through the centuries—a study combining action 
and character drawing with fine descriptive writing. 
Book Society Choice 12s 6d 
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still remains doubtful, nor need we pry further into its secrets. We, who 
have loved his work, his own character and his lifelike creations, can be 
content, for a while, to reciprocate his own manly adieu to his readers, 
which closes the Autobiography. 

I must add that I have just heard from Mr. Michael Sadleir that, in 
his Trollope: A Commentary, the passage from the Autobiography is 
stated to refer to an American lady, Miss Kate Field, and cannot refer 
to the Dorothea Sankey problem, and that this statement was made 
with greater authority than his own.—Yours faithfully, 

Burghclere, Hants. ALBAN. F. E. Bacon. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Epb. Spectator.] 


POLISH EGGS 


Sir,—In your issue of December 6, 1946, Mr. O. Leveson Gower asks 
under the heading Food from Distressed Countries for an explanation 
why Poland is exporting eggs to Great Britain when she is at the same 
time in need of outside help on account of her internal food situation, 
If you could spare mee a little space in your highly esteemed journal 
I would try to explain the situation. First of all, it has to be stressed 
that at present eggs are regarded in Poland as a luxury food, and they 
are rather expensive because they contain no more than 68 calories each, 
This is the very reason why the co-operative society Spolem has been 
authorised to negotiate an agreement with the British Ministry of Food 
for the exchange of Polish eggs for the less “refined "—but much 
more nutritious—food: the Scotch herring. If measured in caloric 
value, Poland receives approximately 432.5 million calories in exchange 
for the equivalent of approximately 171 million calories. I suppose, it 
is not necessary to explain any further that the very reason for thi; 
barter was Poland’s present extremely difficult food situation. May I 
add that there are only very few poultry-farms in Poland. Poultry has 
to find its own food in summer, and only in winter cereal-siftings are 
added.—I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, Z. TuszKIEWIcz 
Polish Embassy at London, Commercial Attaché. 
40 Queen Anne Street, W.1 


PUBLISHING MALPRACTICE 


S1rR,—British publishers are naturally anxious to win back their pre-war 
export trade, and all we who formerly used English books so much wish 
them the best. But even when one makes all allowances for shortages, &c., 
some of your publishers do behave in ways that are aot only irritating 
but sometimes seem definitely aimed to deceive. Among annoving 
practices are the continual leaving out of dates and omitting to state 
that the book is a reprint. The latter is important now that so many 
books, printed in. tiny quantities during the war years, are being reissued. 
Using different British and American titles may have some justification, 
but omitting to make this clear in the books themselves has not. One 
may thus be misled into buying the same book twice—but such caveat 
emptor methods don't pay, I assure you. 

Your issue of November 8th illustrates some of my complaints. One 
of your reviewers says of a certain book, “ There is (as usual with this 
publisher) no date.” Another reviewer, doing Science Old and New, 
by J. A. Thomson, certainly gives the impression that he is reviewing 
a new book, and so is misleading either himself or his readers, for it was 
out in 1924, though the edition he is reviewing bears the date 1946, and 
not the faintest indication that there ever was another. Well-wishers 
abroad hope that those qualities of thoroughness and attention to detail 
which one formerly thought of as so typical of English books will soon 
again distinguish the industry. They will have to—for reasons not neces- 
sary to enlarge upon.—Yours, &c., F. W. MatTLey. 

127 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, Canada. 


GIFTS AND TAXATION 


S1r,—If a man wishes to give a guinea to his vicar as an Easter offering 
he must put iwo pound notes into the plate. If a company or firm gives 
£100 to the local hospital, the hospital receives the full £100 with no 
deductions, and, although the £100 comes out of profits, as a charitable 
gift it is tax free. The firm thus obtains a small amount of publicity or 
advertising benefit tax free. If the same firm gives an employee a 
Christmas-box of one pound, the gift, although a gift, is counted as pay 
and is liable to tax. The working man or woman, whether single or 
married, and if married according to his or her having no, some, or many 
children, pockets eleven, twelve, thirteen or fourteen shillings. Faint 
yet pursuing its charitable and seasonable object, the firm may, or may 
not, gross up the one pound to two pounds. If it wishes to be clever it 
can average up at {1 18s. 4d. 

These financial quibbles, these pin-pricks given and received, may 
reflect the spirit of the times, but they go against the grain of most 
Englishmen and all Christians at Christmas-time. They may all be dis- 
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essed as a legacy from the Coalition Government by the Chancellor of 
ae Exchequer. A well-known racing man used to give a brace of 
sesants at Christmas to every busman in London, and, to show their 
gpreciation, his racing colours were tied to the busman’s whip and to 
ée bus-conductor’s bell-pull. He was very rich, and—being a 
jothschild—was as rich as a Rothschild. But those days are past, and 
se London Passenger Transport Board has grown to unheard-of size, 
od the pheasant population of the country has fallen. The Chancellor 
dyises US 10 Save more so that we may be taxed less.—Your obedient 
evant, L. C. THOMPSON. 

Shelson, Hoath, near Canterbury. 


FAREWELL MADRAS 


(z—Replying to your recent remarks regarding this College, its work, 
ind affiliation with other educational bodies in India and elsewhere, whose 
tus was questioned by Janus—we write to state for the information 
{ your readers and others that this school of theological training has 
en recently reorganised as an independent body without affiliations with 
ay other organisations in the Empire. 

Its council, and staff of tutors, consist of graduates of London, Edin- 
burgh, Oxford, Cambridge, Rome, Leipzig, Oslo, etc., along with well- 
known ministers of religion of various denominations who are held in 
sighest esteem and whose intellectual ability and integrity is fully estab- 
shed. Thus our work is international and inter-denominational among 
Protestants. 

While this letter is no rejoinder to your articles, we nevertheless feel 
hat it should be made clear, in the light of the above facts, that our work 
sroceeds at a level which is recognised and fully appreciated in religious 
cles. We function as an incorporated body engaged in religious and 
educational work of an autonomous kind ; fully independent of all others 
nd not related to any particular religious organisation of any kind what- 
ever, DoNALD OMAND 

2? Longridge Road, London, S.W. §. Principal. 
This presumably means taking leave of “Bishop” Ryan and the 
nythical University of North Madras ; it seems prudent.—Ep., Spectator.} 


THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Sr—The Evangelical Church of England, with headquarters at Pres- 
ton, Lancashire, is not in communion with the Protestant Evangelical 
hurch of England—a newly created body—the Evangelical Church of 

, or the Catholic and Apostolic Church to whose hierarchy the 
Bishops of the above Churches belong, neither has this Church any con- 
ection at all with the University of North Madras or the London College 
f Theology. Students for the ministry of this Church must either go 
rough the officially recognised and established universities of this 
untry, the continents of Europe and North America, or, in special cases 
rere circumstances do not permit otherwise, take a correspondence course 
studies under the direction of Burlington House, Cambridge.—Yours 

P. ScoTT-MONTAGU, 
Archdeacon, The Evangelical Church of England. 

2 Walton’s Parade, Fishergate Hill, Preston, Lancs. 


PLAYING FIELDS AND ALLOTMENTS 


Sirn.—May I draw the notice of your readers to a matter which is of grave 
concern to other schools besides the one of which I am head? In 1939 
his school gave up its playing fields of about eight acres so that they 
zht be used for allotments. At no time was all the available ground 
horoughly cultivated, and now there are not twenty cultivated plots, yet 
the Edmonton Borough Council (apparently acting on instruction of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) recently refused to give up the 
tadly needed ground and said that the matter would be considered afresh 
n September, 1947. My pupils need the cricket, football and hockey 
pitches and the grass tennis-courts. The only alternative ground avail- 
ble for hockey is a field marked out for football, distant forty minutes’ 
curney by "bus. In such circumstances what justification can there be for 
the refusal to restore our ground? The situation is intolerable.—I am, Sir, 
urs faithfully, W. PERcIVAL. 


Hornsey County School, Pemberton Road, N. 4. 


A VOICE FROM NIGERIA 


iR,—I have a very keen desire to have Pen Pals in your country, and 
have consulted many of my friends, one of whom gave me your name 
= address as a well reputed publisher that you can satisfy my needs. 

shall therefore be gladful if you can publish in a folks of your widely 
journal my name and address as a Nigerian youth that needs Pen 
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als in your country.—I remain, yours truly, JosEePH BoB JINaDv. 
27 Evans Street, Lagos, Nigeria. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is usually a surprise, though it happens often, to find other countries 
taking their lead from an English example, generally in some political 
or social reference. But it may happen even in horticulture, an art in 
which we have lagged far behind the Dutch, the Belgians, the French, and 
in some regards the Japanese and Chinese. Now we have in England a 
very humble but steadily growing organisation called the V.P.A., for which 
the County Garden Produce Committee issues a typewritten bulletin of 
a few pages. The editors of this have recently received requests from 
France, Brazil and Turkey for full information about the nature of the 
movement and its form of organisation. The latest inquiry is a request 
for the script of a broadcast on the subject for translation into Chinese! 
Though I usually disagree altogether with those who urge a return to the 
alleged Golden Age before the open fields were enclosed, I must believe 
that we ought to return as completely as may be to local self-sufficiency, 
whereby the villages or groups of villages shall provide themselves with 
fresh and wholesome foods. Towards this ideal the Garden Produce 
Committee is making a notable advance, though the scale is still small, 
in a majority of the counties. 


Starling Statistics 

Two letters have come to me on the subject of the population of 
starlings, one giving an ecstatic account of the manoeuvring of untold 
multitudes over a space of some twenty acres (in Nottinghamshire), the 
cther pointing out the surprising absence of the bird as compared with 
previous years and expressing the wonder that no reference to such dearth 
has been noted in papers devoted to natural history. “Whom shall my 
soul believe? ” A third letter mentioned the comparative scarcity of the 
birds in the Channel Islands. The population, of course, is sharply 
divided into two groups, which differ to some extent in plumage as well 
as in habit. There are the brighter, home-bred birds and the flocks of 
rather greyer immigrants which pour into the country from the North-East 
in winter. So far as my observation has gone, the home-bred birds 
seemed rather fewer than usual—there were no nests nor the usual care- 
lessly scattered eggs within my pale. As to the immigrants, enormous 
“ murmurations ” have been seen, and some observers have been inclined 
to think that the gregarious habit has been increasing. Some of the roosts 
are of such inordinate proportions that it has been suggested that the 
collection of their guano might be worth while! 


Fifty or Myriads ? 

A query last week concerning Tenmnyson’s correction of the seed- 
distribution passage in In Memoriam has been answered, but not perhaps 
completely. In reference to the line in question, “Of fifty brings 
but one to bear,” Hallam Tennyson in his edition of his father’s poems 
has this note: “‘ Fifty’ should be myriad,” but he does not say whether 
the correction was made by himself or by Alfred Tennyson. There is, I 
fancy, somewhere an account of a conversation on the subject between the 
poet and some men of science. “ Fifty,” of course, is an absurd under- 
statement, especially if “to bear” meant to come to maturity. As an 
example, a dweller by a common, on which juniper both grows and seeds 
very freely, sought diligently over a period of forty years for a seedling 
and never found one. For myself, I have never yet found an apple seed- 
ling. On the other hand, one may well marvel at the host of seedlings that 
appear—and disappear—in the neighbourhood of a sycamore tree. 


What are Socks ? 

A ploughman, who had been called in to plough up a field for two 
new farmers, said on leaving that he had left a pair of socks under the 
hedge. Would they retrieve them against his next visit? The search 
discovered only two new ploughshares. The search for the socks has 
become a local jest. What a number of good old and local words 
there are which are unknown to most of us; and, as Pearsall Smith 
insisted, and Wordsworth before him, how the language would be enriched 
if a number of them were brought back to use! Tennyson was particularly 
anxious to restore “ yare,” and it is sull in use locally. 


In My Garden 

A deal has been achieved of late years in the production of dwarf 
varieties of plants. The dwarf Michaelmas Daisies, which can be used 
a3 an edging, are now to be had in great variety of shade and are a real 
addition to the garden. A singularly pleasing dwarf is the Sweet William 
named “Indian Carpet.” The flowers, in many shades of crimson and 
scarlet, as well as “ eyed” varieties, come out at a singularly level height 
of some five inches, and have delighted some gardeners. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, tid.; Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
The Chindits 


The Wild Green Earth. 





By Bernard Fergusson. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
Tue exploits of No. 5 Column during Wingate’s 1943 operations, 
and its commander’s skill and honesty as a writer, are alrcady known 
to readers of Beyond the Chindwm. To that book The Wild Green 
Earth is a sequel. In 1944 Brigadier Fergusson returned to Burma 
at the head (metaphoricaily speaking, for his 4,000 men and 609 
animals had to advance for several hundred miles in single file owing 
to the appalling country) of 16 Brigade. This formation—the first in 
the British Army to sce action against all three Axis arm:es, to say 
nothing of the Vichy French—formed a kind of surreptitious spzat- 
head to Wingate’s Special Force. Fergusson’s mission was to 
insert his troops into the Indaw area of Upper Burma, where their 
arrival was to synchronise roughly with the fly-in of two further 
Brigades (77 under Calvert and 111 under Lentaigne). Special Force, 
thus concentrated astride a botileneck in the Japanese road and 
rail communications, was to hold an enclave into which regular 
forces were to be flown in strengih and towards which IV Corps 
was to advance overland. This ambitious but sound plan had in 
the end to be modified when, a few days after the first airborne 
phase had been successfuly completed, the Japanese 15th Army 
crossed the Chindwin and forced IV Corps on to the defensive 
sound Imphal. Wingate’s death in an air crash, which occurred at 
this juncture, combined with the preoccupations of the High Com- 
mand to impose on his forces in the field a role, or rather a series 
of roles, which dissipated instead of concentrating the:r striking 
power; and, although very considerable results were achieved, their 
pattern was a haphazard-one, of which Wingate would have dis- 
approved. 

In order to reach Indaw without risking the element of surprise 
which .the airborne forces so badly needed, Fergusson moved his 
Brigade to Ledo, to the south-east of which General Stilwell’s 
Chinese-American force was fighting its way slowly rowards Myitkina, 
and marched south over the Patkai Hills towards his objective, 400 
miles away. “ Marched” was for many days hardly the mot juste. 
The gradients were often one in two, mule-loads had to be man- 
handled up them, and steps and traverses to be made and remade after 
the heavv work of cutting back the jungle had been done. The rain 
was centinucus and torrential; the cold intense, wireless cCommunica- 
tion and supply-dropping extremely difficult and leeches abounded. 
After these arduous and primitive struggles it was pleasant to find 
“every mod. con.,” as one officer put it, at hand to facilitate their 
crossing of the Upper Chindwin. Gliders brought motor-boats from 
India and were snatched off again by Dakotas from the sandbank 
on which they had landed. Further downstream, a patrol of the 
Black Watch landed to create a diversion which successfully dis- 
tracted the attention of the nearby Japanese garrison. War corre- 
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WAGES By MAURICE DOBB 
Changed conditions have obliged the author to undertake 
so complete a revision of his well-known book, with much 
new material, that it has had to be reset throughout. 

7th Impression. 6/- net. 


THE ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORT 


} By M. R. BONAVIA 
This book has also been the subject of intensive alteration. 


4th Impression. 6/- net. 
PUBLIC FINANCE 


By URSULA K. HICKS 
A volume of exceptional importance which is likely, in the 
publishers’ opinion, to prove a standard authority. It 
replaces the earlier volume on the same subject by the late 
Mrs. M.. E. Robinson. In the Press. 10/- net. 
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spondents were flown in to describe a scene which reminded Fe 
gusson of Blackpecl, but which did in fact represent a triymp} -- 
ingenuity and organisation. agi 
Phereafter there was more strenuous marching until Fereyssop 
reached the pleasaat valley, two stages north of Indaw, where he 
established the stronghold known as “ Aberdeen.” Here, jn the 
heart of enemy territory, a Dakota sirip was quickly nstructeg: 
bulldozers, jeeps, A.A. guns, a garrison of West African troops, and 
other amenities were flown in, and 16 Brigade concentrated for the 
attack on Indaw. “ Aberdeen ”—unlike Calvert’s “ White City? 
provocatively situated astride the railway—was never attacked $ 
the enemy except from the air, and was invaluable as a _ 
which served virtually all the scattered units ef Special Fy 
The attack on Indaw, after bitter and confused fighting in which 
our troops suffered severely from lack of water, failed. Fergusson’ 
men, heavily burdened, had marched fer 400 miles without 4 dav’; 
rest, and for various cogent reasons he was only able ro commit hal| 
of them, and those the weariest, to what even with fresh troops would 
have been a tricky operation. He cut his lesses and withdrew to 
“ Aberdeen.” Detachments of his troops saw further action in the 
savage fighting round “ White City,” bur 16 Brigade had fought jt 
last battle as a Brigade. The plans had changed again, and there was 
no role for Fergusson, whose men were pronounced by the doctors to 
be unfit for a further protracted campaign. They were flown out to 
India. ; 
Having told his story, Fergusson goes on to summarise the lesson; 
which two years of Long Range Penetration taught him. These 
concluding chapters are full of that imaginative common sense which 
is the best kind of wisdom and comes from digesting your experience 
properly. Whether he is dealing with the semi-technical problems 
of air supply, or assessing the Japanese as an adversary, or praising 
the mule (whose equability as an air-passenger he might have added 
to his other virtues), he writes persuasively and with humour. 
How much did Wingate achieve? Fergusson writes: “ Public 
praise of him was fulsome ; military judgement prejudiced ; neither 
was discriminating. . . . He was hard to serve, and difficult io com- 
mand ; but . . . he was a great soldier.” Winyate’s critics—and they 
are legion—argue that his operations were ineffective because the; 
did not “affect the main battle,” and impiy that Wingate rezarded 
playing Red Indians on his own as an end in itself. Nothing could 
be more unjust. Winzite always insisted that forces engaged on 
Long Range Penetration were essentially subsidiary forces and could 
achieve little of real strategic value unless followed up in strength 
by regular forces. Both in 1943 and in 1944 this was the original 
plan—a plan influenced but not mad: by Wingate. In neither year, 
when the time came, cculd the forward movement of our main torces 
take place, for reasons which had no: been envisaged when the plan 
was made; and both campaigns saw Wingate take the arena alene, 
in a role to which—however much he may have enjoyed playing it— 
his clear and searching military thought was fundementally opposed 
PETER FLEMING. 


Jews and the Modern World 


The Emergence of the Jewish Problem, 1878-1939. By James Parke: 
(Geoftrey Cumberlege, Oxtord University Press. 15s.) 





nr 


Staging-post 





Dr. PARKES warns ‘his readers not to expect a full-scale history of 
the Jews in the half-century before the war What he offers them 
is some schelarly studies of certain aspects of the Jewish problem, 
as he conceives it. His first three chapters deal with Palestine, and 
his last two with anti-Semitism as a political weapon. The rest of 
the work is concerned with the Jewish minorities in pre-war Rumanit 
and Poland and in present-day Russia. The significance of the yex 
1878 is that it is the date of the Treaty of Berlin, which, in Article 44 
required the newly established Kingdom of Rumania to accept th 
principle of religious equality. Having little choice in the matte, 
Rumania bowed to the demand, but, so far as the Jews were cor 
cerned, disregarded it. In the case of Rumania, Dr. Parkes does ni 
take the story beyond 1914, so that it is a little lacking in topitd 
interest. His other chapters on Eastern Europe have a less anti 
quarian flavour, but even 1939 belongs to a dead world. There wet 
then well over 5,000,000 Jews in Eastern Europe ; today there att 
not much more than about 700,000, and of these a large proportioa 
have but one desire—to get out. 

Dr. Parkes’ studies help to explain why, but, apart from this, 4 
painstaking analysis of the situation in pre-war Rumania and Polaa 
bears rather a remote relation to present-day realities. In Poland 
for example, a Jewish population cf well over 3,000,000 has hee 
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reduced by war and massacre to something of the order of 100,000. 
Dr. Parkes is incapable of discussing any aspect of the Jewish 
problem without illuminating it, but since his book was planned 
the scene has changed so completely that much of what he says about 
the Jews in Eastern Europe is now of little more than academic 
interest. This does not detract from the value of his researches as 
a contributicn to the study of Jewish history. He has done a work- 
manlike job in giving shape and meaning to a series of obscure 
but not unimportant events never before—at least in English-—so 
fully and so objectively described. 

What Dr. Parkes has to say about the Jews in the U.S.S.R. is less 
authoritative but more interesting, for he is dealing here with a 
large body of Jews still in existence and with an experiment actually 
in progress. So tenuous are the links between the Jews of the 
U.S.S.R. and other Jews that no one really knows to what extent 
they have preserved their religion ; but Dr. Parkes is certainly right 
in crediting the Soviet authorities with a genuine desire to integrate 
them into the fabric of Russian life on a footing of equality. He 
takes an optimistic view of their future. The writer of a Moscow 
letter in a recent issue of one of the New York Jewish newspapers 
strikes a less confident note: “The masses begin to look upon the 
Jews as a foreign social caste who have not a permanent home of 
their own and manage to enjoy social privileges.” 

Dr. Parkes tuens to Germany, Austria and France for illustrations 
of his final topic—modern anti-Semitism as a political weapon. He 
deals in rather bewildering detail with the complicated manoeuvres 
of obscure Continental politicians of a generation or two ago. But 
he may have felt that this was unavoidable if he was to make his 
point ; but for the accumulated weight of evidence, the story would 
be incredible. Coming nearer to our own times, he naturally draws 
most of his material from Nazi Germany, but he might, perhaps, 
profitably have touched upon some less familiar aspects of the sub- 
ject, such as the strategy of the anti-Semites in the United States, 
which provides instructive illustrations of what can be done where 
astute propagandists are found in combination with a large lunatic 
fringe. The three chapters on Palestine are rather disappointing, 
not because there is anything particularly wrong with them, but 
because on this subject Dr. Parkes has little to add to what has 
already been said ad nauseam. He devotes a good deal of attention 
to the interminable wrangle about conflicting promises. On this 
point he seems to be impressed by the Arab contentions. It would 
be interesting to know whether he has changed his views on the 
McMahon correspondence in the light of the recent testimony of 
Sir Stewart Symes. His approach to Zionism is sympathetic, and 
he gives the Jews full credit for their achievement in Palestine: 
“The growth of the Jewish National Heme . . . is among the most 
outstanding pieces of constructive community-building in the sad 
peocession of the inter-war years.” What the reader will wish to 
know is how Dr. Parkes thinks that the problem can be solved and 
the tragedy ended. He answers the question, though rather vaguely, 
in his epilogue: “A new standard of judgement is required... . 
I suggest that the new basis is the practical basis of need.” 


LEONARD STEIN. 
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The Rev. Gilbert White 


White of Selborne and His Times. By Walter S. Scott. 
house. 21s.) 

Tuts is a book about the man. It is a close-up portrait, buil: up 
patiently by a biographer who must have given years to research 
tor he appears to know, and to know with affection, every stone and 
tree in the neighbourhood, and to have examined not only local 
records but to have mastered all the records that Oriel College (proyg 
of its famous son) has collected in the course of a century and a half 
The reader’s pleasure, therefore, will be an old-fashioned one, th. 
sort familiar in the days before sensational tricks of semi-fiction 
crept into the art of biography. Addicts of Boswell will enjoy this 
book, and will recognise its method of cunning addition of detail 
toward a fore-planned result. 

So much is the author dedicated to his method that he has taken 
a time-colouring from the period, and his prose is that of the 
eighteenth century. Speaking of the childhocd of the naturalis, 
he says, “ Little Gilbert must have been very lonely at times. When 
a small boy is ten, one of six is but a poor companion. He may 
indeed be satisfactory as an admirer, but he cannot evoke the spirit 
ef emulation which brings joy to the schoolboy’s heart, whether the 
outcome be the thrill of victory or the poignancy of defeat.” And 
his views are equally in harmony with those of that century, a 
when he says of the clergy of White’s time that they “kept the 
miraculous character of Christianity as far as possible in the back- 
ground, and presented to the world a system of humanitarian ethics 
in which the supernatural was largely left out of sight—a system 
for which, indeed, there is a good deal to be said.” 

Threugh this approach the author introduces us to the lovable 
little figure and the huge family of brothers, sisters, nephews and 
nieces who moved round him in a sedate minuet, sometimes 
partnered by his friends from Oxford (such as the famous brothers 
Warton and the fellow-parson Mulso, whose sister, Mrs. Chapone, 
the Blue-stocking friend of Dr. Johnson, was once within an ace 
of marrving the naturalist) 

The house, the adding of the large sitting-room, the travels about 
the country by horse or coach, the gardening and the observation 
of natuce, the characters of relations and friends-—all are introduced 
with a care that amounts in the end to charm, the charm of fidelity 
The author has caught something of that quality of the immortal 
book of Selborne itself, 2 quality which, as he reminds us, nobody 
has yet been able to define. One can only say that it is the very 
soul of Englishness. One blemish in the biography is its format. 
It is of quarto size, in the manner of an edition de luxe. That it is 
thickly frequented with printer’s errors and broken and dropped 
type is all the more unfortunate. The standard in these matters is 
sadly lowered today by the loss of skilled printers and readers. 

RICHARD CHURCH. 


The Novelist as Critic 
By V. S. Pritchett. (Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. PritcHett, in his preface to this collection of essays on Eng- 
lish, French, Italian and Russian novelists, disclaims the title o 
critic, One sees his point; Mr. Pritchett’s first reputation is as one 
of our finest contemporary novelists and short-story writers, and 
his impulse towards criticism springs dut of long reflection on hi 
art. “A reconsideration of the novel might tell me where my own 
half-finished novel was wrong; it would certainly tell me, if I 
regarded each classic as it came along as a new just-published book, 
what a good novel ought to be.” And so Mr. Pritchett reviews 
them, Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, Scott, George Eliot, Dickens, 
Wells, Bennett, Lawrence, Verga, Mérimée, Balzac, Turgeney, 
Dostoevsky, Goncharov among them, as though they were new, but 
reviews them with all his formidable technical knowledge as 1 
novelist behind him. At the same time he has all the apparatus 
of criticism at his finger tips. and he brings off with complet 
success what he sets out to do: to see his subjects without pre 
conceived notions, with the freshness with which one greets th 
new and exciting; and he so communicates his excitement tha 
one’s immediate impulse after reading him is to dash off and 
re-read, or read for the first time, the novels of Richardson, Scot, 
George Eliot, Arthur Morrison or Verga 
How does he do it? Fundamental to everything else is his 
passion for his art. Then there is his passion for ideas, which find 
expression in brilliant generalisations and brilliant comparisons whid 
throw light both on the subject of comparison and what it is com 
pared with. Of the former I would instance the following: 
Whereas Goldsmith and Fielding 1 in ti 
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of the virtuous and the vagaries of Fortune—that tutelary goodess of 
a society dominated by merchant-speculators—a novelist like George 
Eliot writes at a time when Fortune has been torn down, when the 
earned increment of industry (and not the accidental coup of the 
gambler) has taken Fortune’s place; and when character is tested not 
A geeaaas but, like the funds, by a measurable tendency to rise and 
all; 

of the latter, his glimpse of Smollett as a precursor of Joyce’s way 

with language in Finnegan’s Wake. 

Then Mr. Pritchett’s criticism is informed by a balanced con- 
ception of man; his ideal is the eighteenth century’s as he defines 
it himself: “an amenable moral animal with all his greatness and 
all his folly.” So he is the most humane of critics. And he is not 
blinkered and inhibited by fashionable influences ; he is not looking 
for perfection but for the essential life in a book. He is, more- 
over, firmly rooted in one of the strongest and—one trusts— 
most enduring traditions that go to make up what is now called 
somewhat solemnly the British way of iife, the sturdily resolute 
nonconformist tradition of the lower middle class, cf yeomen and 
skilled craftsmen. It has provided the material for many of his best 
stories. It gives him, I believe, a keener and more sympathetic 
insight into some of the permanent characteristics of our people 
and literature than critics who spring out of other, more aristocratic, 
traditions can easily have. He writes, it seems to me, from a wider 
experience of life, as for instance in his essay cn Gesse’s Father 
and Son: 

One of the greatest mistakes which the genial critics of puritanism 
make is to suppose that puritanism seen from the outside is the 
same as puritanism seen from the inside. Outwardly the extreme 
puritan appears narrow, crabbed, fanatical, gloomy and dull; but from 
the inside—what a series of dramatic climaxes his life is, what a 
fascinating casuistry beguiles him, how he is bemused by the comedies 
of duplicity, sharpened by the ingenious puzzles of his conscience, 
and carried away by the eloquence of hypocrisy. He lives like a 
— now in the flash of battle, now in the wangling of camp and 
Lier. 
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It is because of such qualities as this that, exciting as his studies 
of French and Russian writers are, he is at his most important 
for us in his re-interpretations of our own novelists, Fielding, 
Richardson, Smollett, Scott, Dickens, George Eliot and Bennett 
in particular. If I had to narrow the choice still further I 
would pick out the essays on Scott and George Eliot, for here his 
fine perception of moral qualities comes fully ito its own. These 
two essays, I believe, are likely to be revolutionary in their implica- 
tions for criticism. It is significant that Mr. Pritchett says, “I doubt 
if any Victorian novelist has as much to teach the medern novelists 
as George Eliot”; and he ends his essay on her: “There is no 
hysteria in Middlemarch; perhaps there are no depths because there 
is so much determination. But there is a humane breadth and 
resolution in this novel which offers neither hope nor despair but 
simply the necessity of fashioning a moral life.” 

Not a critic? Once in a while the ceviewer must let himself 
go. Without trepidation and with complete assurance, one con- 
tradicts Mr. Pritchett in his fond delusion. He is a superb critic. 

WatTeR ALLEN 
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Lessons from the Ancient Greeks 
Zito Hellas. A Popular History of Ancient Greece. By CFE 
Robinson, (Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d.) de 


Tuls is a timely book. For the study of ancient Greek history q- 
give us the answers to many a problem now tormenting a frustrate; 
and unhappy world. As Mr. Robinson remarks: “ Through all ther 
history the Greek people continuously strove to bring order our , 
chaos ; and this they did by a twofold process, first by analysing 
sifting and, so to say, picking up pieces, then by building up out, 
the pieces a coherent and rational whole.” It was part of the greatnes 
of the Ancient Greeks that they were well aware of their own shor:. 
comings and were continuously attempting to create a better civilio. 
tion. The fact that they did produce the finest society that the worl 
has known so far—even if it lasted only a relatively brief periog— 
should attract many readers to this history. 

The aim of Mr. Robinson’s book is frankly popular. He does po: 
attempt a subtle analysis of art such as one finds in the pages ¢ 
Walter Pater’s Greek Studies or a deep study of philosophy. Bur jp 
this book of some two hundred pages, well-illustrated with reproduc. 
tions of scenes from vases and photographs of art achievements, bh: 
has produced a scholarly and pleasantly written introduction to ; 
longer study of ancient Greece and what it has meant to mankind 
Many people today are apt to forget how much the Western work 
owes to the ancient Greeks ; contemporary educationists have dis- 
couraged, perhaps unwisely, the study of ancient Greek and the Greek 
classics. Yet the Greek story remains a heartening example for th: 
peoples of the modern world. As Mr. Robinson writes: “Ind. 
vidualism was born, where alone perhaps it could have been bom 
in the narrow cradle of the diminutive republics founded by a peopl 
endowed with unique social and intellectual gifts.” It was this smal 
group who first experimented with various forms of political govern. 
ment such as democracy, dictatorship and a form of communal livin 
far more attractive and civilised than all the doctrines now preached 
by the supporters of Communism or Fascism. Can any moder 
leader claim like Pericles: “ We are lovers of beauty, and with us i: 
is within the reach of all. We care deeply for things of the mind 
but this does not make us soft. Wealth is with us a means to creative 
activity. Poverty itself we are never ashamed to admit. The disgrac: 
lies in failure to struggle against it”? I quote from the translatio: 
of Pericles’s Funeral Speech in Mr. Robinson’s book. 

There is another reason why I warmly recommend this volume 
Anyone who has spent some time in Greece will support the opinior 
that the modern Greeks are the descendants of the Ancient Greek 
They have the same fierce love of freedom, the same intense ind- 
viduality, a natural love of beauty and the same passion for interm 
politics. By reading Mr. C. E. Robinson many a baffled observer ¢ 
contemporary Greek affairs will discover clues to the Greek character 
and that politics have tormented Greek life for more than 2,00 
DEREK PATMORE. 


Recent Art Books 


British Drawings: Britain in Pictures. By Michael Ayrton. (Collin 
4s. 6d.) Modern Painting. By Reginald Brill. (Avalon. 8s. 6d 
English Outdoor Paintings. By H. Wilenski. Sienes 
Paintings. By Tancred Borenius. Royal Portraits. By RE 
Wilenski. Flemish Paintings. By Thomas Bodkin. (Faber an 

Watteau. 5 


vears. 


Faber. 6s. each.) Daumier. By S. L. Faison, Jr. 
Denys Sutton. (Lund Humphries. 4s. 6d. cach.) Picasso. B 
Jaime Sabartés. (Braum-Soho Gallery. 27s. 6d.) Daumier. 3 


Wilhelm Wartmann. (Nicholson and Watson. 42s.) 

Our they come for the Christmas market, to be bought for pleasur: 
for reference, for prestige and snob value, part of the ever-renewe! 
effort to tame art, classify it and make it palatable. Picture-booti 
on painting and the visual arts are probably available today in great 
numbers, variety and quality than ever before. The widest an 
narcowest fields are covered in every degree of detail ; the reproduc 
tions—and, after all, we buy such books for the reproductions—mj 
be found in colour, monochrome and every degree of reduction am 
enlargement. Such a batch as those under review provide a fait 
typical cross-section, and it is to be noted that, at least so fae as th 
texts are concerned, the most stimulating are among the lower-prict 
books. 

That Michael Ayrton’s essay is provocative and outspoken readei 
of this journal need hardly be told. The subject is one after his ow 
heart, and he seizes the opportunity to develop a thesis on the natit 
qualities of English draughtsmen with an enthusiasm which 5 
refreshing. The illustrations are admirably chosen, and the book ! 
the more welcome because it fills a gap of long standing. It in2 
way detracts from Mr. Avrton’s contribution to recall once mo 
how much this series owed to its general editor, the late W. J. Turns 
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Modern Painting, the new volume of the Central Institute’s series, 
seems to me less successful than its predecessors. While it is 
eminently desirable to avoid placing comtemporary art in a water- 
tight compartment, effectively to trace its roots in a short essay of 
this type is patently impossible. The extra space resulting from rhe 
excision of the first section would, I feel, have enabled the author 
to have made a more valuable contribution to the essential part of 
his subject, which, however, he has made gallant efforts to dehydrate 
into very small compass. 

Four new volumes complete the first dozen titles in the Faber 
Gallery, and conform on the whole to the standards already set. 
Once again I found myself forever retracing my steps in the 
course of Dr. Borenius’ introductign in order to recapture the 
thread of his argument—a tedious necessity which deflects the 
impact of his scholarship. Professor Bodkin is much more lucid, 
and makes some interesting points about the Flemish painters’ guilds. 
Mr. Wilenski, needless to say, is his usual entertaining self, whether 
dealing with “ Shoreham Palmer” or the more intimate details of 
Phillip IV’s moustache. The colour reproductions, concerning which 
I was perhaps a trifle harsh when discussing the previous four 
volumes, show a distinct improvement in register. 

Since any four-colour reproductions on a reduced scale can only 
approximate to the original, many students prefer life-size details in 
monochrome. These are more than adequately supplied by the ex- 
cellent Gallery Books. Their concentration upon a single picture, 
with reference to related works, makes possible a new understanding 
of the painter’s mind at work. This is demonstrated in the volume 
on Daumier’s Third Class Railway Carriage, which includes some 
of the infra-red photographs taken in 1937 by Messrs. Rosen and 
Marceau, while Watteau’s Les Charmes de la Vie embraces all the 
related drawings. 

The volume on Picasso, though produced in France, is printed in 
English. Apart from a few hints concerning this tremendous man’s 
early days, however, the introduction is unimportant. It is for the 
colour reproductions—happily printed for once on a non-coated 
paper—that this book will be bought, and, since there are twenty-five 
of them, that works out at little more than a shilling apiece. They 
cover all the major periods, and include some sumptuous master- 
pieces. Of Nicholson and Watson’s volume containing 240 Daumier 
lithographs little need be said. The reproductions, preceded by a 
useful note on the historical background and fcllowed by useful notes 
on the lithographs themselves, are admirably chosen and printed. It 
is exciting to handle a superlative production of this sort once again. 
M. H. MIDDLETON. 


Mr. Douglas Looks Back 


Late Harvest. By Norman Douglas. (Lindsay Drummond. 8s. 6d.) 


In this short, retrospective volume Mr. Norman Douglas touches 
upon each of his seventeen books, identifying some of the characters, 
noting local changes, and recalling days spent by the Italian sea- 
board or among the oases of North Africa. It is the kind of book 
authors not uncommonly write; written quite uncommonly well. 
Mr. Douglas is now in his seventy-ninth year. After reading Late 
Harvest we are reminded once more of the considerable place he 
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occupies in the literature of the English-speaking world, a Posit 
perhaps not sufficiently recognised. ‘ 
South Wind first appeared in 1917. Earlier books—inclygj 
Siren Land—had been published before this ; but South Wind gay 
him his name and has had the greatest influence. : 
the English novel-of-conversation between W. H. Mallock and 
nineteenth century and Mr. Aldous Huxley and innumerable novel 
(and travel-books) of the period between the wars. The form 
imposed can still be traced in English fiction ; while even in 
United States there were a number of imitators of Mr. Dovglas 
distinctly un-American literary manner. South Wind was wri, 
when its author was nearly fifty. They Went (which should hay 
been called Theophilus) came out in 1921. After that there was 
fairly regular stream—Together and Fountains in the Sand in 192} 
Experiments in 1925, Old Calabria in 1928, and so on. In thif 
retrospect, Mr. Douglas sometimes develops the theme of the 
themselves. More often he mentions a few corrections and cle 
friends associated in his mind with work on the manuscript. Nothing 
could be less systematic ; yet Late Harvest is never patchy. 
What is the secret of Mr. Douglas’s style ? Why is his intereg 
in himself equally interesting to others ? Why are his jokes—wherg 
ever placed in relation to the knuckle, and some of the best are ij 
close juxtaposition—always funny ? Why does the whole thing seeq 
to be done without effort ? These are questions not easy to answej 
Something is perhaps owed to the passing of time, which has washe 
away imitative material that reduced the stature of its model. ]j 
days gone by one can recall] tedium caused by amateur hedonisy 
whose handbook was South Wind. Few such survived their ra 
served occupations. It is hard—perhaps impossible—to be a beaut 
ful pagan with an identity-card and clothing coupons. As there | 
no nonsense about Mr. Douglas himself, any nonsense that ma 
have accumulated round his name has evaporated. There remaij 

















his powerful and insatiable intelligence ; his hard work, skilful tech 
nique, and unwavering point of view. 

The charge that this country neglects and persecutes its writer 
has been made so often that its truth has almost come to be acceptej 
as an incurable national failing ; like British cabbage or coffee. Ij 
general, the accusation has always seemed to me exaggerated ; ang 
the inflation of literary reputations commoner (and infinitely mor 


harmful) than any public disregard for some vestige of talent. l¥q 
. . 


the case of Mr. Norman Douglas, however, we mav have = 


reason to feel ashamed. Is it possible to point to any official acknow Hi 
ledgment of his services to literature? The government of th ? 
future (we are always being told) will encourage artists regardles ¢ 
of their opinions, provided they are “ good artists.” It would 4 9 
difficult to imagine anyone less in sympathy than Mr. Normaq e 
Douglas with the regime of prim austerity to which we have becom A 
accustomed. As he is undoubtedly a first-class practitioner of hig Ba 
art, would he not be an excellent subject for some handsome publg* © 
appreciation of merit—just to show that there is no political prejudic An 


in these matters ? 


AnTHONy Powki. |?  ,, 


sé“ ¢ ”? ae 
This Player Here es. 
“ 
All for Hecuba. By Michael MacLiammoir. (Methuen. 21s.) 9 
IT may seem very ungracious to begin by saying of a book so ful * 1 
of true charm as in this autobiography of Michael MacLiamme 
that one sometimes wished it shorter ; shorter and less running wil ? 


colour, less indeed of “a herbaceous. border,” as the author jibing 
quotes a friend’s description of his style. A herbaceous border is,{ 
understand, that strip of the garden where whatever is tall, colourid 
and easy-going may be allowed to fend for itself ; which sound 
pleasant enough indeed. But I am prejudiced against it, as it alwaq 
turns out to be the place where those horrid things called lupim 
turn up. However, this book is not in fact anything like a herbaceou 
border ; there is nothing vague or borderish about it save that 4 
might do with thinning out and needs weeding in one or two placty 
but it is no kind of appendage or decoration to life, no Saturdaj 
afternoon hobby, but rather a life, full, shapely and generous, and’ 
down honestly in ringing, vivid words. 

However, to get through and done with this one carp—of thes 
being perhaps too much of this good book—the chief reason for thi 
and it may be only in the mind of this reviewer though I think 
will be more widely felt, is that we are not, all of us, all for Hecubsd 
of the time. A dull truth which our enchanting theatrical frien 
when at odd times they are forced to face it, find queer and saddey 
ing in us. “This player here,” however, is so many more thing 


than player that we expect much of the universal from him, wi 
indeed we get, but less of the particular, that is, of chxonicling 
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—the perfect heavy aluminium Daleware 





ry kitchen-ware has now found its way into all 
ir j the best stores and shops in the country. See 
ba Daleware before you refurbish your kitchen. 
jene 
Aden 
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‘Proper Treatment’ 
z " of Pain 


q “ Treatment is easy, thought is hard, 
but treatment after thought is proper and 


ul 


profitable’? was one of the precepts of 
Hippocrates, the Greek ‘* Father of Medi- 


cine ” who lived about 400 B.c. 





© *Cogene’ is a ‘treatment’ which will ‘reach’ the most 
for the relief of headaches, rheu- harassing nerve pain, and yet leave 
matism and all other nerve pains. no harmful after-effects. 
It is an easy treatment — one {| But never forget that while 
tablet taken in a little water — *Cogene’ will relieve the pain, 
but it can claim to be a “ proper only your doctor or dentist can 
and profitable ” one, since it isthe yemove the cause of the pain. 
result of experiment and research. Supplies are limited, but your 
{| ‘ Cogene’ is a direct outcome chemist will see you get your share. 
of the discovery that a small Price 1/14d. a tube. 
quantity of a powerful drug will 


do the work of a large dose pro- 
vided that it is backed by the right 
combination of other drugs in the 
right proportions. In ‘ Cogene’ 


four drugs have been scientifically  Begd. Trade Mark Brand Tablets 
blended to produce an analgesic A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 
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mummy 
did it 


What would you do ? Should the mother have a second 
chance ? Is it safe to leave the child for another week? 
N.S.P.C.C. inspectors often have difficult, worry- 
ing decisions to make, on which the whole future 
of a young life may depend. The National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children only prosecuted 
in 1,160 cases out of 41,720 investigated last year. 
It tries to rebuild family life wherever it possibly can. 








iF YOU KNOW OF A CHILD IN TROUBLE, WRITE TO THE 


nN ° §,*. Fe @ *% 


4 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONI‘ON, W.C.2 
OR TO ANY LOCAL OFFICE * Donations or legacies gratefully received 
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productions we have not seen and now may not see; less also of 
detailed praise of actors and fellow-artists whom, in the nature of 
things, we cannot come to know within this book and whose merits 
must therefore leave us still detached. Yet in passing let us praise 
the generosity, entirely clean of unction and shot through with every 
variation of wit and sweetness, with which Mr. MacLiammoir salutes 
his friends. It is a rare and good thing indeed to find that a man who 
has had to work so hard, who is still working so hard in one of those 
professions wherein vanity and touchiness are almost a temperamental 
necessity, knows how to pay tribute to others or, if mecessary, to 
withhold it, each with an equal mannerliness and grace of spirit. 

[ began by saying that there is perhaps too much of this book. 
But what I really meant was that there is not enough. We want more 
in it of the true centre of the man himself who is entertaining us 
so beguilingly with the scene he passes through ; we want, I think, 
more of the childhood of this man, more data on how he accumulated, 
still young and having to earn his living, all his gteat store of culture, 
of European languages and music and history and art ; more certainly 
of the sources of that struggle which still rages in him between 
Iceland, his old Hecuba, and that world we call Mediterranean, his 
other love. We want his sources of reference, more of his tem- 
pestuous self, even at the loss of some of those externals he evokes 
for us with such finely tempered perception. Nevertheless, here is 
richness to be going on with; portraits—of W. B. Yeats, of Lady 
Gregory, Mrs. Patrick Campbell and a hundred others less or more 
renowned, all alive and newly seen through these unblinking but 
benevolent eyes ; places, Spain, Greece, North Africa, called up so 
as to make the laziest ache again for boats and trains and frontier- and 
phrasebook-troubles. And Dublin characters, Dublin jokes and the 
casual, streelish charm of Ireland’s little towns—these to explain why 
a man has tears for Hecuba. Yes, a lovely book. “ Say everything 
you really believe, whether it’s wise or not,” said Hilton Edwards 
to its author. In so far as he has spoken I believe he has done this. 
Perhaps in a longer pause, when he is older, Mr. MacLiammoir will 
tell us whence they seeded, all these beliefs, these poet-painter’s per- 
ceptions and responses. Kate O'BRIEN. 

Fiction 
The Triumph of Death. By C. F. Ramuz, Translated by Allen Ros. 
Macdougall and Alex Comfort; Introduction by Denis de Rougement 


(Routledge. 8s. 6d.) } : 
The Peacock Sheds His Tail. By Alice Tisdale Hobart. (Cassell. 10s.6d. 


Came the Stranger. By Countess Hermynia zur Mihlen. (Frederick 
Muller. 8s. 6d.) 

“ Namep the ‘ Cézanne of Literature’ for the pictorial quality of his 
descriptions of the things of the earth, C. F. Ramuz is recognised not 
only as the greatest contemporary Swiss writer, but as one of the 
truly great writers of Europe.” Thus the blurb cf The Triwnph of 
Death. The question to be decided by the reviewer of fiction is 
whether Ramuz is one of the truly great makers of the novel. It 
must be answered that The Triumph of Death is not fiction in the 
normal meaning of the word. Here is an invention of the imagination, 
but it does not make a story. Here are named characters, but they 
do not interact on each other, creating a story from the clash of 
personalities, The book is not a study of people but of a situation. 
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tt The Case of we Mi 
» Or The Case of Mr. Boswell » 
«é , . 
) D. B. Wyndham Lewis ‘ 
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i) es Magnific ently written,’’ JAMES AGATE (Dail; Express). 

K ** Straight, uninhibited, joyous writing by someone who loves 


i Boswell.’’ JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Herald). 
M *€ Pic turesque and amusing.”” FRANK O'CONNOR ( Evening News). 
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“Mr. Wyndham Lewis sets out to redress the balance in 


}) Boswell’s favour, and he does an effective job... a richly 
f/ entertaining work,"’ Irish Times, 
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The occasion is a big one. The world is out of her course dirs 
in blistering heat towards the sun. Ramuz gives a Ditiless q ny 
tion of the baseness of human behaviour in a crisis, a frighten; 
study of the behaviour of Nature in the agony of cataclysm 4 
notes as he sees—notes the facts, but not the facts as they ~ 
to any particular set of individuals. The result is arresting and 
exciting—but it is not more like a novel than the pages of 4 well. 
written newspaper might be in the last days of the world’s stop 
Not that the style of Ramuz is remotely akin to a journalist’s: bu 
he covers the story in the general way of journalism, an INcideny 
from here,’a report from there, an eye-witness account frem third 
source, and so on. Compared with the year’s spate of feeble Storis, 
wet in scnument and untrue in characterisation, The Triumph » 
Death is vigorous, original and refreshing. But compared with the 
standard of great novels, it lacks a focus of interest, does nor ly 
a firm hold upon the reader’s attention. : 

The scene of The Peacock Sheds His Tail is laid in Mexico. To 
an English novel-reader this is new territory. Vaguely he remember, 
something of a Mexican revolution—a war against the Church 
against the rich landowners, against the foreign ownership of mines 
and wells ; and he remembers just enough to be able to follow, 
Story in this setting with a mixture of understanding and curiosity 
Unfortunately, Alice Tisdale Hobart has little gift for the creatigg 
of character. “If it weren’t that my husband needs me,” says on 
of her leading ladies, “I should go right now into the country 
teach in one of the villages still dominated by the great haciendas’ 
With dialogue like that it is surprising that the story should detip 
the reader at all. But the book is saved by its background. Thy 
author can state a problem and draw a picture. Life in a high-bop 
Mexican family, its etiquette, Catholicism and festival customs: 
life in an Indian village, its poverty, prejudices and religious cere. 
monial—these things come freshly to an English reader and are wel 
described. Alice Tisdale Hobart could probably write a traveller’ 
book on the domestic manners of the Mexican people which would 
be greatly superior to this novel. 

Of the three bocks under review the ordinary readet will best like 
Came the Stranger—which, in spite of its Hollywood title, is a well 
planned story of 1938-39 in Czechoslovakia. The coming ef Nazism 
in Germany is a familiar theme in fiction. In Czechoslovakia bor 
the occasion and the circumstances were different. The theme o 
Came the Stranger is the disastrous disunitv of Czech, Silovi 
Magvar and German within their own country. Cownrcess Hermyn 
zur Miuhlen has a gift for small character-sketches, and she has cen 
trived here a varied and crewded scene. Witheur resert to dram 
coincidences and the paraphernalia of plot usual.in such novels. 
has made a record of the fall of Czechoslovakia which reads I'ke 
true story. V. C. Ciinton-Bappe.ry 


Shorter Notices 





Consider the Years. Poems by Virginia Graham. (Cape. 5s. 


ONE would naturally expect good, light verse from the daughter o 
the late Harry Graham, author of Ruthless Rhymes, and one ‘s 
disappointed. The verses in Consider the Years are extremely acc 
plished, the lines very deftly turned and the dénouements particu 
larly well handled. Most of the pieces are witty and amusing encug 
and it is only when, for a few brief uncomfortable moments, My 
Graham flirts with the more serious Muse that one becomes uneas 
wondering if the emotion rings quite true, if the tone is not perhap 
a trifle too patronising. The poems in this beok mostly appears 
in Punch over the initials V. G. during,the war, and they form, rea 
in sequence, a light Miniveresque commentary on the milder sid 
of war-time life. 

nies” uaegeg of Fexhunting. By A. Henry Higginson. (Collin 

as. 

Apart from his literary work, Mr. Higginson will long be remen- 
bered as master of the Cattistock and South Dorset Hounds. EH: 
brought to the County of Dorset, however, not only the benefit: 
many years’ experience as a Master of Hounds in the United Siais 
but a fluent pen and a taste for research among the records of th 
chase. His particular asset as a writer is his ability to weave the ston 
of American foxhunting into that of English foxhunting, a task whic: 
he has creditably performed in this well-published and well-illustrate: 
though rather disjeinted book. To the English story Mr. Higginso 
has but little original material to contribute, but his authorities a 
well chosen and the extracts from them make delightful, if main 
familiar, reading. One unfamiliar epic of the chase is the accoun 
by Mr. Mostyn Pritchard of the great Horninghold run with M: 
Fernie’s Hounds on February 25th, rorr, and even for that thr 
alone the book would well deserve a place on the foxhunter’s shelves 
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THE DEBT OF THE MANY 
TO THE FEW 


When, in England’s agony, we watched those 
soar off to death 
or victory, what a measureless indebtedness we felt. 
Through the medium of the R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund, the Many whom they saved from unimagin- 
able horrors may reinforce their gratitude. 


glorious youngsters of the R.A.F. 





By a donation to this Fund you will bring hope 
afresh to those who brokenly returned to handicaps 
of pain and disability and clamouring anxieties; you 
will be lending a needed hand to the widows, 
children and dependents. 


You till be lightening the debt of the Many to the Few. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE | 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please address your donation to LORD RIVERDALE 
Chairman, or SIR BERTRAM RUMBLE, Hon. Treasu rer, 
R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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The Season’s Greetings... 


TO ALL REGULAR USERS of the Rothman Service, we offer our 


cordial good wishes. Our direct-to-smoker service has been 


widely appreciated, and registered customers everywhere can 
continue to rely on us for assured supplies of Pall Mall de Luxe 
and other Rothman blends. 

To those other knowledgeable smokers whose needs we are as yet 
unable to meet, we offer not only our greetings but the promise 


of future service in everything that concerns good smoking. 


RO WEMAN 


OF PALL MALL 


NOWN TOBACCONIST IN THE WORLD 


DECE 
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gy the house you are renting ? 


Talk the matter over with your 


Landlord ye Ask for our special 


‘From Tenant to Owner” leafiet 


co *% We are very willing to 


iy help you. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Abbey House, Baker Street, N.W.1. Wel. 8282 
National House, Moorgate, E.C.2. Cen. 6525 
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. Chief City Office: 
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“To John Sinctair Ltd. 

“ Recently, in * Punch, vou poe the story of a Padre who was given some 

Tobacco, from a wreck in Tobruk Harbour, by a Sapper. Perhaps you would + ad 
The 


the actual story from the Sapper who presented the Padre with this tobacco ’ 
date was approximately February 15, 1943. A large supply ship which had been 
partly beached was subjected to a gale and the Tobacco started to come ashore in 
such quantities that at one period it was a quarter of a mile wide float ing ashore. 
Probably | shall never see a sight like that again . . . this famous pack dancing on 
the waves amongst many other brands. Well, I selected yours to the extent of two 
kit-bags full. It was in perfect condition and to this day | am a confirmed smoker 
. L have recently returned from the Middle East and have no objection to your 

usi ing this letter.” 
(The original, from an R.E. Lieuten 
can be inspected at The Barney's Bureau. 


Barneys 


2/1040. o7. 


unt now serving with the B.A.O.R., 
24, Holborn, E.C.1) 





287R x Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle ( full). 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 











‘THe one hundred and twenty-first annual general meeting of the pro 
prietors of The National Bank ef Scotland, Limited, was held in th 
Bank's Head Office on the roth instant. 

The Most Hon. The Maraguess ef Zetland, K.G. P.C., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.LE., the Governer cf the Bank, in the course ef his speech, said 
The results of operations during the past twelve menths have been \ 

itisfactory. While profit margins have been curtailed, the effect has 
been offset by the larger volume of funds at our dispesal, enabling us to 
show profits for the year which at £281,000 are higher than for the 
previous year. The lower rate of Inceme Tax which was in cperatioen 
for part of the year has also contributed in a measure to the result. All 
bad and doubtful debts have been amply provided for, and, as will have 
been neted frem the Directers’ Report, substantial sums have been 
applied to the reserve and cther funds. Briefly to summarise, the profit 
available for distribution including £87,539 breught ferward frem the 
previous year amounts to / 368,668 which has been dealt with as follows 


To Reserve Fund 4 100,000 
To Heritable Property Account , 10,000 
To Trustees for Officers’ Pension Scheme §0,000 
To Staff Widows’ Fund ‘ 10,000 
making a total of £170,000 


Dividends now recommended absorb £107,800, leaving a balance to be 
carried forward to the current vear of £90,868, 
INCREASED PFieurrs 

The figures in the balance sheet again show a substantial increase 
over the previous year. Deposits at {80,549,000 show a rise of nearly 
£.9.000,000. Nete circulation remains about the same figure at 49,186,000, 
while acceptances, endorsements and other obligations on account of 
customers have risen from 4 2,§00,c00 to over {4,000,000 

On the assets side of the balance sheet due care has been taken of the 
increased liabilities of the bank, and the wholly liquid resources in the 
shape oi cash, cheques in ceurse of collection, money at call, and Treasury 
Bills, exceed £29,000,000, in addition to which there may be reckoned 
Treasury Deposit Receipts of £6,s00,000. British Government securities 
now stand in the books at 444,000,000, an increase of {7,000,000 in the 
year. Most impertant of all is the increase in the advances to customers, 
which at £12,632,000 show an increase cf {2,600.000, representing 26 
per cent. The substantially greater amount advanced to customers, and 
the considerable increase under the heading of acceptances and cthet 
obligations on behalf of clients, show a definite movement towards more 
normal trading activity after the serious interruption and dislocation of 
the war years. The total of the balance sheet figures shows an increase 
of {10,000,000 during the year, raising them to the new recerd of 
£97,000,000, Since then further expansion has brought them consid 
ablv over {100,000,000 

Il have already referred to the evidence—in the increased advances 
and higher acceptance level—of the beginning of a return to peace-time 
trading operations The time will come, and is actually approaching, 
when we will be faced with the rigours of competition in what will be 
no longer a seller’s market, and unless we can overcome the difficulties, 
and remove or mitigate greatly the handicaps under which we labour, 
the outlook for our country’s future is far from reassuring. I have ne 
wish to suggest that there are no highlights to set against the shadows 
in the picture. 

It may not be out of place to remark that our own Bank has shown its 
constant readiness to assist and further the trading and commercial in 
terests of its customers from the ample resources which, as the balance 
sheet shows, it has at its disposal for this purpose. 

‘he report was adopted 


by sending a contribution 
however small. £500,000 
is needed now to build 
new life-boats and so make 
good the losses and delays 
of war. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Sact-rehwaite, 0.8.2, 
Secretary 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE stricken and dying 1946 publishing season has much in comm: 
with that Alexandrine creature which, like a wounded snake, drag; 
slow length along. In short, it may be dead but it is unseas - 
disinclined to lie down. Before the war the last books of the 
customarily appeared in the shops early in December in reasong} 
time for the Christmas trade But bottlenecks in preduction h 
»p to that, and this year books are making their appearap 
as late as two or three davs before Christmas. The usual gap f 
mental and physical stock-taking before the flood-gates open ag 
in the New Year is accordingly correspondingly sherter. The Cay 
bridge University Press is responsible for three late-comers wh, 
are published today. None of them is precisely redolent of min, 
pies, rum punch or what it is the revolting custom to refer tg 
“the season of good cheer.” Strategy as Exemplified in the Seco 
World War, by Lt.-Col. A. H. Burne, is the text of the four Le 
Knowles lectures for 1946. They deal with enemy and Allied la 
strategy The Shorter Poems of Walter Savage Landor have by 
selected and edited by J. B. Sidgwick, who writes a critical and b 
graphical introduction Retinal Structure and Colour Vision, } 
E. N. Willmer, “examines the present knowledge of physiology ; 
see how far the phenomena of colour vision can be accounted for } 
the accepted descriptions.” There is still time to rush out and b 
this book for Christmas 


nuta st 


ca * + * 


Another late-comer, hatched on the same day, is Betty Macdonald’ 
The Egg and I (Hammond), which must rank high on any list 
contestants for the most unalluring title of the year. The book hi 
figured in the American best-seller lists since its first week of pub 
lication and sold over a million copies within ten months, so op 
feels that any reference to dried eggs or “ good in parts” would b 
misplaced facetiousness. It is the account of the author’s exper 
ences en a chicken-farm somewhere in the American wilderness 


. 7 * os 


C. P. Scott, who was born in 1846 and died in 1932, was for fif 
seven vears Editor of The Manchester Gvardian. Planned for pub 





lication this year was a centenary volume, C. P. Scott, 1846-192 
The Making of the Manchester Guardian, which has met with pro 
duction delays and 1s now promised for early January. There js 
introduction by Sir William Haley and reminiscences of Scott an 
his work by C. E. Montague, James Bone, W. P. Crozier, L. T. Hob 
house, J. L.. Hammond and other former colleagues. Many of Scot'’s 
most important “leaders” are reprinted. Frederick Muller is th 
publisher 
. + * + 

Critical books of appreciation on the conduct of the war are fo 
lowing the familiar pattern. First, almost before the official ceas 
fire had sounded, we had a few rounds of irresponsible sniping 
irresponsible people (Ingersoll’s Top Secret). Then, in rather 
of a hurry, but for all that showing evident signs of wild shooting 
we had the less irresponsible firing their slightly bigger gut 
(Butcher’s My Three Years with Eisenhower). They in turn ga 
way to knowledgeable observers using weapons of a definitely hea\ 
calibre (Moorehead’s Montgomery). Now, after a decent interv 
to prepare theie fire, it is the turn of the very big guns to join! 
the barrage The first is Montgomery himself, and his bo 
(Normandy to the Baltic) is promised by Hutchinson for Februar 
Lastly, I suppose, we shall have the.final and biggest bang. Mr: 
Churchill is supposed to be already hard at work polishing the charge 


* o * * 


Many readers of The Spectator will remember H. E. Bates’s pre 
war contributions to the feature, Country Life. He is, indeed, 3 
passionate lover of the English countryside, and has written half- 
dozen books about it, books which represent only a small proportion 
of an inordinately large output for a serious writer of only forty-one 
Recently he became a dramatist, and his first play, The Day of Glory, 
was favourably received. It is, however, as a novelist and short 
story writer that he is best known. Fair Stood the Wind for France 
the tale of an R.A.F. escape from German-occupied France, sold 
over 500,000 copies here and in America. And early in the war lit 
was commissioned by the R.A.F. to turn his art to official use, whic 
resulted in two well-known books, How Sleep the Brave and Th 
Greatest People in the World, both written under the pseudonyt 
of “ Flying Officer X.” His new novel, The Purple Plain, is due ' 
be published by Michael Joseph early in 1947. 

G. W. 
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ACROSS 9. Was it Mrs. Malaprop who said 
sweet were its uses ¢ (13) 
1. It seems to be the answer to the 1%. Needlework was frequently against 
ose-leaf problem (11.) this oil. (& 
10. Dickens's tobacco. (5 17. Evidently the girl is no rolling stone 
u. To be or not to be, that is the ques (8) 
tion (of the hour). (4, 2, 4.) 190. Bird on the water in Wales. (7.) 
White bruin. (5, 4.) 21 Hane there, my verse, in - of 
1. A little work in I (§.) my love (Shakespeare) (7.) 
4 The and the shouting dies” 22. Chattered. (6.) 
Kipling (6.) 25. Kingsley’s sweep looks so singular 
6. County with literary associations (8.) (« 
8 Take by the hand, and m ake SOLUTION TO 
tl bounds of freedom wider yet - vent te 1 
re oe ~ (2 : CROSSWORD No. 404 
Fair source of revenue (6.) — os 7) 
The ocean prophetically apostro PAY ) NG Ti € € 
% 
gg Pit ° i <= <a ia i 
4. Whet a came it is! (fo) se ‘oP OBE AIN 
26. If he did put it in it, would it be . 
tidily ? . 
Fast by wav of North and «o find it € 
e 
28. He bears hard nag.) (11.) : 
DOWN € 
2. Tem pirit, so to speak. (4.) 
2. Loiters here, perhaps 
4. He charged a rose with a message 
r 
« Pe ne upside-down 8.) 
6. M 1 moorhen 
7. Owing to the p age of time zero 
loes not 4 ? 
8 t ast nior & 
SOLUTION ON JANUARY 3rd 


The winner of Crossword No. 404 is E. GranAM GuEstT, Esq., 5, New- 


battle Terrace, Edinburgh 
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A STANDARD POLICY 


STRENGTH 
STABILITY 
SECURITY 









Established 1825 Assets exceed £44,500,000 


STANDARD LIFE 


\ ASSURANCE COMPANY / 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


LONDON: 3 Abohurch Yard, Cannon Street, £.C.4, 
15a Pall Mall, &.W.1, 




























Please do t j 
not fail ” Ay, 
them this 
a 


Christmas \{ 
10/- PROVIDES GOOD CHEER FOR ONE CHILD. 
THERE ARE THOUSANDS IN OUR FAMILY. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS gratefully received by the Secretary, 
W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.II 
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COMPANY MEETING 





TUBE INVESTMENTS 





EXPORTS UP 43,750,000 





DEVELOPMENT PLANS 





At the annual general meeting of Tube Investments, Ltd., in Bir- 


mingham on December 11th, Mr. I. A. R. Stedeford (chairman and 
managing directer) said that the group's direct exports fer the year, at 
£3,750,000, exceeded pre-war volume by over 100 per cent. Over 


£3,000,000 of this sum represented overseas payment fer British skiil, 
labour and experience—new the country’s main capital assets—the smail 
remainder being cost cf materials. Tube Investments were investing 
quite heavily on a long-term basis in overseas market research and the 
provision cf technical services for overseas customers. New arrangemen:s 
had been made in Australia. A factory had been acauired in New 
Zealand. A subsidiary had been established in the Argentine. 

The purchase of the Hercules Cycle Company, prebably the werld’s 
largest producers of bicycles, created new opportunities and responsibil - 
ties fer the group’s already wide cycle activities, bringing within reach 
en a unique scale all the economies inherent in the co-crdination of mass 


cycle components manufacture with that of complete cycles. The low 
preduction costs of Tube Investments cycle components supplied to 
cycle manufacturers in chis country for incerporation in their own 


machines had played no small part in the rapid and efficient establish- 
ment of the British cycle industry on a bread basis, and nothing had 
iltered the group’s determination to continue this policy. Cycle manu- 
facturers could rest assured that the benefits of improved and expanded 
components production would be shared with them. 


EXPANSION SCHEMES 

Other schemes of expansion and modernisation, at a cost of £6,000,000, 
were in progress. Apart from the two new light alloy mills at Redditch 
now in production, plans were being finalised for the complete re- 
‘quipment of the Revnolds rolling mills for the production of light 
uloy sheet and strip by the newest technique, and Tube Investmeuts 
had acquired a third interest in the new Aluminium Wire and Cable 
Sompany, Ltd., which would produce wire and stranded cable, etc., i, 

was hoped, a special area. While it might not be correct to say that 
we were entering the age of light metals, Tube Investments were con- 
ident that the increasing range of their employment heralded a substantial 
jemand, the group’s share of which would be met with the most medeia 
ind econcmical methods. 

The undertaking to develop the group’s electrical interests had been 
ulfilled. In July last, the subsidiary company, Simplex Electric Com- 
yany, Ltd., had taken over on a rental basis at Blythe Bridge a mode:n 
yovernment factory of half a million square feet for the mass production 
f “ Creda ” electrical appliances, output already having started. It might 
%¢ mentioned that, without this new factory, Tube Investments ‘vere 
wmong the largest producers of electric cockers, fires and waterheaters in 
he country. A. P. Lundberg & Sons, old-established manufacturers of 
‘lectrical switches, etc., had also been acquired for development, making 
he group much less dependent upon others for components of this 
‘sind, of which there had been a serious shortage. 

The modernisation of the precision tube mills was progressing favour- 
ibly, but a year or two would have to elapse before it could be completed 
ind, given adequate supplies, the full benefit secured. That the steel 
ndustry, fully aware of its responsibilities, would put itself in a position 
x9romptly to meet all reasonable demands was not open to challenge, 
yut he hoped it would plan to cater adequately for specialised require- 
ments such as those of the precision tube industry, the total needs of 
which were likely to exceed 5,000 tons a week. 


THE OUTLOOK 

Thanks to the conservative financial policy of the company over the 
vears, and its unwavering adherence to the principle that prcfits should be 
xloughed back into the business and strong reserves accumulated, Tube 
Investments were in the favourable position of being able to finance 
hese very considerable projects out of existing funds, at any rate for the 
me being Despite, therefore, the immediate heavy calls upoa 
iquid resources, a need for additicnal capital did not at present arise. 
But the board had chosen the path of progress and they would be 
vulnerable to the dire effects of complacency if they failed to pursue this 
oolicy without delay as the right opportunity arose. If further capital 
became desirable for the full development of present or future plans 
; ss itation in guickly seeking sanction. 


s =n hea 


mney woul ttave aw . 
their conh- 
He trusted 
possible, they were setting 


As to the future, the plans he had described would show 
dence in Britain’s ability to regain her full economic strength. 
shareholders would feel satisfied that, 
their sails for all eventualities 

The report and accounts were adopted and the final dividend of 12} 


1 


making a total! of 22! per cent. for the yea 


so far as 


yer cent., r, was approved. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


JusT as one began to fear that the City’s voice might not be heard 

protest against the financial terms of the Government's railway 
nationalisation proposals, strongly worded memoranda from cee 
important representative bodies have been addressed to the Minis: 
of Transport. The Council of the London Stock Exchange has 4 
well-deserved reputation for impartiality in matters of public Polic; 
and has rightly maintained an attitude of aloofness towards question; 














imvolving purely political issues. That it should Lave decided td 
make its views known on _ railway compensation, however, jj 
iliogether fitting and is, indeed, called for by the special circum. 
slunces. The Stock Exchange authorities make no attempt to ay 
what fair compensation should be. That is not their business. They 
do point out, however, in the strongest possible terms, that in the: 
view the Government’s unilaterally-imposed compensation basis ¢ 
Stock Exchange prices is inappropriate and unfair. 

In emphasising the defects of Stock Exchange prices as a basis for 
a compulsory acquisition, the Stock Exchange Council is, in fag, 
merely endorsing the opinicns on this subject expressed some yean 
ago by leading trade unionists. Everybedy Knows that Stod 
Exchange prices reflect the interplay of demand and supply and ar 
influenced by the hopes, fears, optimism and pessimism, not to 
mention the lack of information, of large numbers of investors. Ip 
the case of home rails prices have been held down for many years 
through sheer uncertainty. The conclusion reached, by the Stock 
Exchange memorandum that the only fair basis, failing an agreement 
between the parties, is arbitration by an impartial tribunal, is un- 
challengeable. 

INDEPENDENT VALUATION 


The other City protest, no less weighty, is a joint one issued by 
the Investment Protection Committee of the insurance companies 
and the Association of Investment Trusts. Both these bodies, who 
have a long experience of company finance involving amalgamations, 
reconstructions and schemes of arrangement, base their objections 
on the unilateral nature of the Government’s proposals. If the 
Government’s reply is that their plans require the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, the objection is not met, since everybody knows that in Parlu- 
ment the Government will be a judge in its own cause. With the 
precedent set in the nationalisation of the Bank of England and of 
the coal mines in their favour, railway stockholders have every 
justification in pressing for an independent valuation of their assets. 
The considerations which would then determine the appropriate 
price would be future net maintainable revenue and/or capital values. 
While nobody would pretend to be able to estimate what the railways 
should earn given reasonably favourable conditions, I feel that the 
verdict of a complete and impartial inquiry would be something better 
than the Government’s proposed terms. 


A PROMISING INDUSTRIAL 


The success achieved by the British Plaster Board Company ia 
recent years is a pointer to the possibilities of some of the smaller 
companies engaged in this field. One of the undertakings which 
seems to have considerable scope for expansion and which should 
give a good account of itself from the shareholders’ point of view 
is Plaster Products (Greenhithe). During the war output was &- 
stricted and held down earnings, but in 1944 the Ministry of Works 
requested the company to expand its production to the maximum 
to meet the growing demand for plaster board arising out of th 
national housing programme and for repairs to war-damaged 
property. 

With the object of constructing an additional factory in Somersé- 
shire, which is expected to come into operation in the summer @ 
1947, the company made a new issue of capital in May of this yeat 
Recently it has declared an interim dividerd of 6 per cent. on th 
Ordinary 5s. shares, and it is expected in the market that this wil 
be supplemented by a 9 per cent. final, makirg a total of 15 per cent 
Quoted around 1§s. 6d. the shares are, therefore, giving an indicate 
yield of just under § per cent. That in itself may not sound ove 
generous, but the 1§ per cent. dividend on which the calculation 


ana mic ywe is on- 
based would remect catiuuso v.. - ch lower output than is ¢ 


templated for next year. If, as it seems reasonable to assume, tht 
company’s expansion plans enable costs to be brought down, thet 
should be a substantial improvement in earnings as time goes om 
As a speculative lock-up purchase the shares look distinctly promising 
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EASTBOURNE 
MUTUAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST. IN 1877 


INVESTMENTS 


RECEIVED AT 
f 
PER 2% ANNUM 
@ INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 
@ <i to £5,000 ACCEPTED 
Prospectus on request. 


Head Office: 39, TERMINUS ROAD, EASTBOURNE 


Tel. No. 2173 
ASSETS EXCEED £2,500,009 
RESERVES £125,000 
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THE DIARY OF A NOBODY 


GeorGe and WEEDON GROSSMITH’S Classic 
of late Victorian Suburbia, with the 32 
original illustrations and an Introduction 
by Sir John Squire. 74x5in. 4/6. 


From all book eilers Pubtiihea by Pan Books Lia, 











APPOINTMENTS 


ONDON. The UNIVERSITY.—Gotpsmtus’ COLLEGE.— 
4 Applications are invited for the post of Assis7anz 
LIBRARIAN, qualified in cataloguing Salary £300 p.a.— 


giving particulars (with dates) of age, educa- 
tion, qualifications and ee. with testimonials an 
names of two referees, shou reach the Warpen, Geid- 
smiths’ College, New Cross 8‘. 14, by December jlst. 
YOUNTY BOROUGH OF READING.—Epuvucation Com- 
Mirres —BROwNLOW Roan RemMaND Home (GIRLS). 
Applications are invited from women with suitable quglif- 
cations and experience for the following appointments on 
the staff of the Brownlow Road Remand Home (accom- 
modation 15 girls): 1. SuperinTENDENT (Qualified Teacher). 
Salary according to Burnham Scale for Grade I Head 
Teacher (Max. £460 per annum) together with full emolu- 
ments. 2. Deprury SUPPRINTENDENT (Qualified Teacher, or 
equivalent) Salary according to the Burnham Scale tor 
Assistant Teachers (Max. £450 per annum), plus special 
responsibility allowance of £40 per annum. A deduction 
at the rate of £78 per annum will be made in_respect ¢ 
emoluments SuPERVISOR (non-resident). Duties will 
include gewerr tance with the care of children in the 
Home, with special responsibility in regard to catering. 
Salery £240 per annum, rising by £12 annually to @ 
maximum of £28 r annum. The appointments wil, be 


Appiications, 








ass 





nit lect tn, the provisions of the Teachers’ Superannuation 
Kets or ‘The Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful candidates may be required to pass a 
medical examination. Forms of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom completed appli- 
cations should be returned not later than 4th January, 
1947 >. S. Tayior, Chief Education Officer. Education 
Ome e, Blagrave Street, Reading 
] ERBY COUNTY BOROUGH EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE.—Wanted in January for the Secondary 
vis Scrvice, @ Mustress ior Girls’ Physical Fouca- 
tion, Needlework, Science and genera! class subjects Good 





opening for service for a teacher (a) interested in develop- 
ment on new lines of Mixed Secondary School, 

sm for the education and welfare of 
draws "trom a poor and congested quarter of the 
Applications are invited only from those with a 
vocation and having sympathy with the under-privilered 
Burnham salary scale and subject to Teachers’ (Super- 
annuation) Act Applications (mo form issued) eiving 


date of birth, details of qualifications and experience (wi 


dates together with copies of three recent imonials 
to be sent to the undersigneg within 10 days ‘of the pub- 
lication of this advertisement C. Muppieron, Director 


of Education 
ADY REQUIRED.—ComPaNIoNn-AssIstANT to 
4 valid lady Comfortable country house T 
choolgirls during holidays Good health and 
and country interests essential. Able to drive car 




































OYAL wed FORCE.—‘ihere are s several 
VACANCIES tor SHORT SERVIC CE IF FLC 
the recently et are ae BRANCH Car 
should be between 23 an ould have a Unive 
degree, and preterably some ro or other s 
perience A man age 25 may aay Pay at £310, £347 or 
£420 a year on entry, according to qualifications and ex- 
perience In addition to pay, single men receive free fur- 
nished accommodation and married men receive married 
allowance of £228: in both cases rations are provided in 
kind or a ration allowance of £57 a year paid in lieu 
A gratuity is payable on completion of five vears ervic 
This will ultimately be £500, but for officers 
until further notice it will be £562 10s Grat uit 
reduced for men in contributory service for civil teache 3” 
superannuation by the amount of the superannuation n- 
tributions, which will be paid by the Air Ministry Oppor- 
tunities wi se tor ntment to permanent Commis- 
sion Full details application forms trem Air 
Minister (A.R.1). Kingsw: sy, London, W.C.2 
] OYAL NAVY.—Snorr Service Commissions IN TRE 
EpucaTIoN _ BRrancn App.ications are invited from 
Universit zt lé and qua-ified teache minder 36 yeais 
of age for ervic commission n 
the Educati ranch of the R.N c 
qualification Particular required 
to serve as instructors in Rada 
Meteorology Opportunties will be 
be selected for permanent commissioi 3 
two grade Selected candidates with 1 2nd Cla 
Hono Degr ive approximately their first 
year's service, £3 in second year third and 
fourth vears, £474 in filth year Other cundidates rece ve 
£237 in first year, £310 in second and third yea: £347 
in fourth and fifth years Marrieg men, HM aged 25 or « 
rhage lowance of £258 pa Accommoda 
are ovided or a lowances in lieu An ¢ 
allowance ispaid Tax-free gratu —. are payable at 
end of 3, or 5 years respective Teachers whe 
trom contribntory service unde the Te achers’ (Su 
annuation) Acts will continue ntribuvory ervice, 
supe annuation contributions being “dedi cted from the abev 
tu Instructor 


Curtete serve 
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ducaliona 







wor office 





e 
bo th ashore and afloat 
l 1 
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so be emploved on eceneial 
du They are 0 

al Colleges, Training Estab- 

al ations Apply to Direcror, 

De oy London for further 

n aud app at 
YALTLEY CHURCH OF ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE 
\ FOR Bac nee I MASTERS tT: Governing Body of 
the abo. t nN 
PRINCIPAL wi ich wil becom 7 A 
1947 t will be cor ev 
or jay f the Chu y 
will be we with ¢ he 
Min : Apr s of 
c t i ni } ld t t ‘ er 
han J tary 15th, 1947 to THe CHAIRMAN ¢ 1EE GOVEKN~ 
NG Bopy Saltiev Colles B gual A t es 
dt jorse * Principalship 

Qe RETARY MI ff « ce Fi 
‘ t es n ¢ s : a- 
, eC q t Hizt ‘ rie 
Aiitte E 0 
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ha —4.- Chess Federation proposes to appoint a full- T 
ime ORGanisinc Secretar to take charge of a sub- the Phoenix Gall 
stantial development programme The appointment will A originals by young aftists and as . 
be initially for a period of one year from April Ist, 1947, a = | ~~ Famous, all at moderate prices. —38. Willies by the 
but if successful may become permanent. Commencing Charing Cross. London Ulam TV Stree 
yy E -AYh ac -y-y 8 qualifications, plus travel- | oa 
we ses nterest in chess and organising experience ERKELEY GA -RIE ‘ 
° a Applications are invited by letter only, stating = => I tive Art. Dally 10-8 yas a Srzent, Ww. Pr 
*, experience, qualifications and salary required, to the ersonally ; j 7 . ‘ me D., 2.30-5 
How. Treasunen British Che ee Daten P ally and independently recommended by Beran Cam MAME IT Vinee tnt M 
2ondon, W.C.1 . } 1/- Children 6d . and Albert M 
ni 10 u 
"P\HE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOC ASHLEY COURTENAY Fridays trom 1 p.m. only Sundoys’ Pap peesaays 
1 M E r AGE ASSOCIATION are con- : Exhibition extenaed to Decemb 0 D.m. to 6 
journal, whtes the appointment of an Eorror of their F ** One more, most welcome, makes my number more.” a aes 
. which at resent appears e Ss Ww ye ew pe cre: Ss 3 
im honorarium of pce ad apents gee times nt P ar ; oa can have as interesting a daily post as | have, re LES GALLERY.—Jamaican Painting | 
| ae 3 relevant details, shoulg be addres ed to Ht on. Sec. Mi eae te te Se Gem pounce S sete. from the West Indies. 9-6 daily (in gitesto| 
| mm Stone Bulldings, Fincoln’ -y mat tt eye : y anpmy —, is freely at your disposal should January 15. Admission free Sat.), 
ore December 3ist , " ou not see what will suit you in my ** Shop Window ™ -PEV . 
TNIV ~~ OP : below. Enclose a stamped addressed envelope, please. Py patie RY. 131/134, New Bond Stree 
VERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.~—Apporn - £ Next week’ tn 4 cent Paintings by Joun Minton, J 
Zeolcaiens can tase ae ae ay Boat ne week's a» dress :—Ashley Courtenay, Brimpton and Keita VauGHAN Daily. 10-5.30 dutarton Te 
Secretary to the Appointments Board, d ities to enmanse — Hotei, Milton Common, near Oxtord. ays, 1 
as soon as possibile Universit aduates w “4 - Ne B Lepr E * one YRIC THEATRE. Hammersmit! _ > 
ferred ae. Ae “ry RB. < ore- ; ale toe Oey. _ pera Oar HOTEL. ‘ ~ 29th. at kf Sybil Thorndike. ‘i surier “Listen iy 
‘ »ssentis he - Sm ( ) christmas G Ih 
ace ording te qualiications. haplientinn eo a heel ae good food. cocktail bar, golf and ee A Programme of Poems, § 
together with the names of two referees h ould eC Al * < 
undersigned, from whom further Seeteainen al BRaneen ST MARY'S HOTEL A house of N ERCURY fran 5700). THE FAMILY REUNIO; 
obtained, not later than 3ist January, 1947.—C. G. Burton ‘story « home of comfort, character and modern - T. S. Eli Closed Dec. 23-25. Reopens 26th, 2 : 
Secretary. The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3 srreapestive of ; an ee ee °o I 
sham, irrespective of age ome cooking and tresh garden YAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTIS 
| 8 fap —— 44 OF EDINBURGH. -Lecturesure in IrAcian — . yer Se feature. Convenient to z jleries, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall Bae? 4 
cations are invited for the e ‘ ighton, 114 miles ms fr 5¢ frite 3 txhibition, 10- 5 daily, Sunday le ; 
the Department of Italian. The lectures’ will & —-F d D Ellis erms from 5gns. Write Miss y S excepted. Admission 
© take up duty ir e 19 > " Tv 5 , > , 
£500 to £800 aS WH qualticetions Apply" tne wine one TORPOINT, &. CORNWALL. THE S' ee aan wane | Pre renot Claas, 
Secretary to the University . pply to the VIDE SEA HOTEL Inexpensive holiday quarters pn Pa 10-5 hy ot ge x by French and English’ | 
“ anc winter residence in one of the sunniest and = See to 1. 
NIVERSITY OF OXFORD } . warmest corners oi Cornwall, overlooking green- 
l ANTHROPOLOGY. —- Applications aan bes ited PA» ae blue waves, comfortable 20-roomed hotel in quiet be British Road Federation presents a ROADS 
Lecturer in Social Anthropology in the Gemaonee P Village within easy reach Plymouth From 4} ens # ROAD DEVELOPMENT EXHIBITION at the 
Oxtord, with duties to begin an ist October 1947. "Salar; Miss W. M. Biiott. Pruprietress. vow seam row ee 3 cor Street, ©. W. 4. Coss wail Jang 
mh ip 4 to £900 according to aze and exnerience “alps PORK CHRISTMAS. 6 hy - 9-5 TL Sees ae ae 
children’s allowances. The iecturer will be required to be SAOTDUURNE SEAVIEW HOTE!, On the Front —_— - 
a member of the F.S.S.U The appointment is tor three anu im the fre ut sank Famous fer its tood, warm nee - | 
years ,* the orn tstance Applications (lfour copies) comfor 1a purtesy Lift Licensed el.: at 
musi e receive by the Recistrax. University of Oxtord Easth. urne 47 (3 lines) NOW BOOKIN > une } 
pd — ~— uary, 1947 a must state qualifications WINTeR MONI S JKING POR HOT ELS, &c. 
d give 1¢ names of thre sferees . 19° _— . 
, ri ee referees EXETER. rHE ROY AL CLARENCE HOTEL. “* The ] OURNEMOUTH.—TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL : 
\ ANTED, for Private School, Somerset Coast, Mistress Gateway to the West A beautiful old eighteenth accommodation and service AVAILABLE NOW i 
Mathematics to S.C., subsidiary subjects. Also Coox- centurs coachins house, in the quiet of the Cathedral position on the West Cliff tacing the sea Buiter 
Housekeerer Cook or Cook-Generai.—Both resident Clos owrea with the celics of a more leisured Private bathrooms. Tel.: 6671 ; _ 
January, 1947 Box No. 826 ag yit revie.. wicn every modern amenity Well 
oui e ta ti wa appoin. d bedr.oms Restaurant, Cocktail Lounge 4. XCELLENT COARSE FISHING. G 
. - . ~~ riffi te 
U a a RA.C. A.A _ Telephone; 4071-2. ¥ E 12s. B. and B. Weekly tr om ‘5 — ™ 
EDUCATIONAL Nr HONITON. HEMBURY FORT HOTEL We 
F : : i: cater for the discriminating Our catering is under OLIDAYS in SWITZERLAND.—Lord Ceci! Douglas 
AVIES’S (CIVIL SERVICE & GENERAL TUTORS) the direction ot Poiish Chet and is interesting, 2 Mr. Ivor Casson, Directors of Henry Allan & S$ 
. announce the opening date of their new course: varie. an pleotiful Our bedrooms are centrally (Travel), Ltd., thank clients for their enquiries wt 
BACKGROUND TO THE FUTURE” (a course for those heatec ana a delig!! vo che eye and our situation have been dealt with. Others considering Winter Holid 
about ,o Slart on their careers) on Wednesday, January 15, is such tht on pever tires of the view Under are advised to book early. We also organise holt 
x. ary, Secretary, 64 Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 th permnal direction of Count Lasocka and his atte da "ee in one countries. Special service for pi 
estern - English w fe Bricge Ciub Terms 1 guinea ports and visas.—HENRY ALLAN PERSONAL TRAVEL See 
oni 4 ; a 168, Regent Street, yn, W. : ag 327 
{‘LUENT CONVERSATION. Unique method. Four lessons se ae e : adoazeandby:-elltaaseeks's sekice 
assures ease and effectiveness in all conversation LEAMINGTON SPA. BATH HOTEL Now under T EWQUAY—CLIFFDENE 
Compiete Course 20s., or on approval against fee.—Perer _ or a direction of Lt.-Col. and Mrs. G. i Resident s in a [ae eek aa wht goon = a 
WestLano, Derr. 5, BCM;WOR ; ussell-Hay (of Overtons famous Restaurant, “ we ony A 
Se Ls. London, W.C.1. Victoria Lendend Completely modernised ond a o— heating Inclusive terms trom 4) 
YIRLS’' SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (officia! Book of Associa- re-decorated Catering of a high order Full 
BH tion of Headmistresses).—Parents seekin te lice +] re ~el 3 ’ ‘ 
s ses t g@ intorma- icensed and well stocked cellar Tel.: 2731 YORTH CORNWA ri ae } 
tion about Pubuc S thane “ LL.—Wilsey Down Hotel. ‘ 
bok “a Bag 0 ‘pan Eh Lene bg oe BATTLE SUSSEX. MOOR HALL N Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors ‘ 
$l, Museum 5S ? 7. . STEL ND COUNTRY CLUB Riding, rough Sea. Good cooking, own farm Comfortable b 
seum Street, London W.C.1 shooting _— ing Good fare and comfortable licensed.— WHITTINGHAM Tel.: Otterham Station 205 P 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES , quarters ‘rains met at Bexhill or Battle Stations 
Lund. Matric., Spec Ent.. BA. ate nn bet meon.), Fron 5) gns Tel.. Ninfield 330 LD JORDANS HOSTEL, nr. Beaconsfield, Buc ‘ 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Dipioma. Moderate Fees, imstal- NORT ‘AWTON, MID DEVON. BURTON HALL During the winter months particularly there ts al . 
ments.—Piuspectus Irom ©. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept HOTEx., A Country Lover? Then you will enjoy its room from Mo as to Friday. for those who can, Wane t 
B YS, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894.) restiulness anc its centrai position, and itS cosiness, the quiet rest the Hostel provides.—Apply to the Was 
, . . Book new for short or long stays. Further - . f 
h AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE for Gentlewomen, details with ‘rom Major H. L. Frossard ‘J\HE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye. has now 
Fm 57, Duke Street, Grosveno: Square. W.l. (MAY tair R M. (Rtd.) North Lawton 213 ° ‘ ". opened. b Good food yf =. a warm h rt 
40-4.) . - . — radiators an ot water in every bedroom 
; ; PLYMPTUN, Nr. PLYMOUTH. ELFORDLEIGH re 
POSTAL Courses. Languages (German, French, Italian). HOTE! offers ccoy winter quarters with central \ YAYFARERS RESTAURANT AND CAFE CONTIN 
Original, revolutionary method by War interpreter. heating, log fire ecntortabie lounges and menus TALE—20, Granvitte Pace, OrcHarp SrTRe£et, re 
yournaiism (ail branches).—raincipaL, 10, Grimsdyke well chosen wel! cook:4 .nd well served All at Tel.: Mayfair 5125. Open from Noon til 10 p.m. Lune 
Avenue, Barnet, Herts 5' ans @ Week 4 tew vacancies for our Christmas Afternoon Teas, Dinners. No House charges. a ] 
. . " Country, Hou Party at 23/- a day. el.: continental cuisine and Patisserie trom own bakery. Tal . 
DUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK Plympton 221411 bookable for dinners i 
(BOYS).—This is the Official! Book of reference of the 
Meadmasters’ Conterence and of the Incorporated Associa- =. A» =. Somers. (Geosaite © ayo owe nen Ww END HOTEL has limited accommodation avail t 
tion of Preparatory Schools Lt i plist P 4 pe acing South ee A i ade " 
Deane & SONS ab Museum Sirect’ "London a E sp.t in England. Central Heating. Dancing. Excellent Apartments now being redecorat ted and igs = Q 
ost, 13/2 y —— Continental cuisine Plenty of spirits and choice Apply, H. C. Harrison, Resident General Manager a 
: t » Hotel, 140, Piccadilly. W.1. Tei. Grosvenor 
uceene sannine . vintage wines Terms from £1. 1. 0. per day on House Hote . Plecagily _ . t a 
ss GERM . FRENCH, oral or post, by Profes- Sp cal Xmas arrangements Apply direct (St. — _ 
i en Teacher.—Ness 8 Fiat. 102, Gt. Titchfield Mawes 293) or L. H. S., Ltd, 185, Dorset House, WES py - BA — = — a... 
tieet, London, N W.1 (Welbeck 3836.) i . , . . é ~ . 
0 _ - and cold basins and snugly beds with interior spt 
thn QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through SIOMOUTH, THe VICTORIA HOTEL. Come and mattresses in all Bedrooms Charmingly furnished ¢ 
bombing), now at 20-22 Queensbury Place, s.W be Spoilt! Heaps of good food. Breakfast in bed. excellent food, with willing and happy service For t P 
yciepnone. mensington 8583 Telepnone and selt-controlled wireless by vour bed- guests who , A. to spend the winter (from November a 
sia * warm attractively furnished room, a superb to Easter) at special terms a tew double rooms will n 
AD hapet 4. RSITY OF DURHAM.—Kinoc’'s CoLtece New- bed, and Service with 2 Smiie) Mr Kenneth Drew, reserved. This 15th century Cotswold Manor is one of 
« ASTLE-UPON-' YNE.--DeEPARTMENT or BOUCATION.—A General Manager e 951 most attractive Hotels in England—with an acre of lo 
full-time ONE YEAR COURSE leading to the Diploma tr SWANAGE GRAND HOTEL Over 80 bedrooms garden Unsurpassed for those who delight in peac a 
Youth service of Durham University and recognised unde: mostly tacine ae ea ana Souit Good Continental cultured surroundings. MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, More iu 
Minister ot Educaiion Circular 116, will begin in April, cuisine Ltt. Cewral Heating. Dancing. Licensed in-Marsh, Glos. Second stop on Main Line by the 4.45 f 
i¥47. App.icanis shou'd be between the ages of 23 ana 35, lenty o: spirits and choice wines Terms from Paddington A dry, equable climate Phone or b 
pe el pm nave ~y peepee hmmm aes they £1. 1 O per day Ph «ne Swanage 2245 Moreton-in-Marsa 101 
Lee old egree oO iploma F 
+ By AR hy Be Ry Oe , THURLESTONE, S$. DEVON. THURLESTONE —_ tl 
Forms of application may be obtained from the Proressor HOTEL First class fully licensed seaside country 7 is 
- bouc ae ~< ation Department. ll, Leazes Terrace, hol " oe, _ -——y Btn po Re ane coe CONCERT S 
ewcastie-upon-Tyne, 1, to whom they should be returned unning Wate anc Os ce tele Pi > IT 
not later than 3ist January, 1947.—¢ 3 ise tennis. squash, badminton, billiards Book now for YHE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
trar of King’s College , ’ ee Se Christmas and the Spring. Tel ‘hurlestone 82/84 T Second ag HS 4 Co 5O.. - = al 
. 7 = , , “cca ecorc 0 
WESTMINSTER ruTORS ASSOCIATION.—Private TORQUAY , GR wr 4 HOTEL vou wilt Sage well ROYAL ALBERT HALL n 
Tuition and Correspondence Classes, Civil Service EXx- in evety sense at ths Bret cites tel Ove ooking Friday, December 20, at 7.30. Conductor: KARL RAN , 
aminations, P DLAC Administration, Languages, Accountancy, the smiling waters of Torbay. No seas to cross. No Paul Schoeffler, Baritone (Vienna State Opera) 
Legal and oth ubjects.—Particulars trom THE Associa- Customs barriers and no currency restrictions An Wor ks bv Cimarosa, Strauss, Wagner, Brahms p 
tion, Parliament Mansions, Westminster, 5.W dens - Abbey 7160 easy tran journey by Torbay Express and Mr. and 10/3, 7/6, 6/-, 4/-, 3/-, at Hall, Ken. 8212, Se 
. hceitdeiat otiesmeiadimianndal — a, Peul. General Managrys, to greet you agents v 
‘xX iS Ss ¢ cL ac YOWDRAY BALL. _Cavendi sh Square, W.1 
EXHIBITIONS TUNBAIDGE WELLS. | SP* HOTED cee or Pare || © JEAN. STERLING |MACKINLAY. fc 
COLLECTION of Paintings and Early English Water- Larne 30 m ‘es from London and the Coast Fully CH LDRE! § CURIS Willinms C T 
colours to be seen at Heat's, 185 Tottenham Cart ;} licensed + tiag eX t. Cocktail pane Dec 8 to Jan. 11, daily at 2.30 
i md, W.l , an ballro« m ree Golf on own sporting -hole we mm. 890 Jsual sents. 
i course tel. lgtl From 7} gns. Winter terms by 10/6. 1/6. 6/-, 2/6. Tem. 8901 Usual Age tr 
RTISTS OF TODAY ) A co a m of colourful land- ; arrangement IALTO. Coventry Street GER. 3488.—Marcel Car p 
scupe flows re an genre painting: by contemporary Les Enfants du Paradis (A). with English sub-titl 
artists.—Heat’s 196, Tottenham Court Road 1 | 11.45. 2.30, 5.20. 8.15 (ends 11 p.m.). Sundays 4.30 an af 
in 
Office, Dec. 23, 1296. Printed in Great Britain by ST. CLements Press, LTv., ca 


20, 1946. 
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